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TT armies of eight European nations are now 
in the field, and hundreds of millions of human 
beings await in strained suspense the result of 

the conflict. During the past week the area of avowed 
belligerency has been enlarged. A farcical touch has 
been lent to the great tragedy by Montenegro’s declara- 
tion against Germany ; and war has now been definitely, 
though somewhat tardily, declared between France and 
Great Britain on one hand, and Austria on the other. 
The formal occasion of this was the despatch of Austrian 
troops to Alsace to enable more Germans to be massed 
in Belgium ; but, of course, the declaration was bound 
to come—you cannot be at peace with a Power which is 
fighting on your enemy’s side. The British White 
Paper shows Austria-Hungary as more directly to blame 
for the European catastrophe than any other Power. 
Not once only, but over and over again during the 
fateful week, she deliberately took action which her 
diplomatists must have known, as all diplomatists 
knew, would cause a general European war, unless it 
was modified. She never modified it at all, except for 
the worse, and it must be added that we have no evidence 
that Germany seriously pressed her to do so. What 
was most surprising in the published papers was their 
apparent proof of the reasonableness of Russia. They 
throw a terrible onus on Vienna and Berlin. 


* * * 


But it is too late and too early to discuss further the 
relative blameworthiness of the parties to the war. 
The attention of the world is concentrated upon the 


actual progress of this vast strife which is raging from 
Poland and the Balkans to the Atlantic. The strain of 
watching is all the more acute because of the mystery 
in which the operations, both on land and on sea, are 
wrapped. The man who invented the phrase “ fog of 
war ” could never have experienced a fog like this. We 
know—though only by implication—that the German 
fleet is “ bottled up.” We know that fighting is pro- 
ceeding on the Russo-German and Austro-Servian 
frontiers. We know that the armies of the Germans 
and the Allies are confronting each other along a vast 
front running from Holland to Switzerland. But save 
concerning the gallant defence of Liége, we have re- 
ceived very few credible details. When a French force, 
probably a very small party, occupied Miilhausen, we 
were told one day that the German losses were 30,000 ; 
next day we learnt that the French casualties numbered 
only 150. The newspapers tell us daily that the 
Germans attempting a turning movement north-west of 
Liége have been “ routed” by Belgians ; but localities 
in these reports are usually vague, and numbers almost 
invariably so. It may be that before these lines meet 
the reader’s eye we shall have learnt that the great 
battle which is rumoured to be proceeding in the east of 
Belgium—though its reputed exact whereabouts have 
varied from day to day and from newspaper to news- 
paper—has really taken place. But as we write we 
cannot be completely sure that, save for the long 
struggle at Liége, there has been any fighting much 
above the level of a skirmish between small bodies 
of troops. We may have to wait many days yet for 
an answer to our question: Can the Germans be held in 
the Western theatre of war until the “ Russian steam- 
roller ’’ gets going ? 
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Thus far we can at least say that the stray glimpses 
of the struggle that we have been permitted are en- 
couraging. Though the magnitude of the numerous 
Belgian encounters with “the German cavalry and 
artillery’ may have been exaggerated, it at least 
seems clear that the Belgian troops are adding to the 
laurels they won at Liége. If we ultimately win, we 
shall be heavily in the debt of this small, courageous 
people who, at a great cost in blood and money, have 
harassed and delayed at the outset of the war the 
immense German machine which is aiming at the vitals 
of France. The Allies have taken the first piece, if it 
be but a pawn. To the French incursion into Upper 
Alsace little importance can at present be attached, 
but the value of our naval superiority has already been 
demonstrated. The German attempts with  sub- 
marines have thus far been unsuccessful, and one of 
the submarines has been sunk. So well has the North 
Sea been swept that the services to Norway and Den- 
mark have been resumed ; and the trade-routes of the 
Atlantic are to be guarded by a strong force of cruisers 
against the attacks of the few German warships which are 
still wandering over its wastes. This re-establishment 
of safe traffic on the sea makes an enormous difference 
to our economic position. And the enemy’s defenceless 
sea-going trade has been suddenly and completely 


brought to a standstill. 
* * * 

The scarcity and vagueness of news is largely in- 
evitable, but in this country the operation of the 
censorship has accentuated it. This censorship has 
been remarkably drastic. The newspapers have bowed 
to it partly out of patriotism, and to some extent from a 
fear that the authorities might in various ways make 
things unpleasant for the recalcitrant. That a censor- 
ship is at present desirable we freely admit. It is 
essential that our newspapers should print nothing which 
could render assistance to the enemy. To take an 
extreme case, all England is content to remain com- 
pletely in the dark with respect to the movements of the 
fleet which has vanished from our ken into the North 
Sea. But on the face of it, the censorship appears to 
be carried too far, and to be employed to conceal facts 
not from the Germans, but from the British public. 
An example may be given. On Sunday last the Paris 
Figaro gave on the authority of the French War Office 
certain information about the movements of the British 
land forces. Similar accounts appeared in the Paris 
Journal and the Paris edition of the New York Herald. 
This information is in the possession of the populations 
of France and Belgium, and of large numbers of people 
in England, but through the whole of the past week the 
British Press has been forbidden to make the slightest 
reference to it. Probably every competent news- 
editor in Fleet Street had quite crimelessly obtained the 
news—we do not reproduce it even now, lest there 
be some cryptic reason for its concealment which has 
occurred to the authorities and not to us—and it was 
just as accessible to German  information-gatherers. 


These latter included the Austro-Hungarian Embassy 
in London, which was quite free to send couriers on the 
daily boats to Flushing to wire to Berlin or to Aachen 
direct. 





We have every desire to be patient with the autho. 
rities. Possibly they believe that concealment even 
of news which is in the possession of our enemies may 
be better for the public nerves. But is that the case ? 
Suppose—we may be allowed to make the supposition 
for the purposes of argument—the first that the public 
learnt of our military operations were news, or even an 
unfounded rumour, of a disaster to our arms? Could 
anything be better calculated to sap that reasonable 
confidence of the people in their leaders, which is so 
important in the face of danger? A blow delivered 
out of the dark is much more dreadful, much more 
likely to inspire panic, than a blow struck in daylight, 
We urge very strongly that the censor should bear in 
mind rather the minimum of suppression that is desirable 
than the maximum of suppression that is possible. 


* * * 


Happily there is no sign of panic yet. Even during 
the long wars of the Middle Ages the civil population 
of England can scarcely have gone about its business 
more coolly and sensibly. Only in regard to the 
German residents in England has a slight trace of excess 
been observable. It is undoubtedly true that there 
are German spies at work. Some of them must be 
imbeciles, such as the person who risked his life in order 
to take a pot-shot at a troop-train, an action which, 
even had it resulted in one death, would have been 
about as serviceable to his Government as an attack 
upon the windows of this journal’s offices. The more 
dangerous of them are, we imagine, the least likely to 
be caught ; but we agree that no pains should be spared 
to discover them. But this does not justify newspapers 
in demanding the expulsion—whither ?—of the whole 
German community here; or employers in boasting 
that they have dismissed German managers who have 
worked for them for many years; or the police in 
neglecting to take due care to treat Germans who are in 
their charge with the utmost consideration. Mistakes 
are inevitable. But even men upon whose persons 
letters in a foreign tongue are found should not be sub- 
jected to uncomfortable (and for them probably agonis- 
ing) detention unless there is some reason for suspecting 
them. Promiscuous shooting is also not to be en- 
couraged. The unnecessary death was recorded this 
week of a private soldier who was at first reported to 
have been killed by a “ spy’s”’ revolver, and then to 
have fallen to a hasty colleague’s rifle. Nervousness 
in policemen and sentries is as undesirable as nervous- 
ness in the public; where it exists it should as far as 
possible be concealed. 


* * * 


Of the obligation imposed upon resident Germans 
and Austrians to register themselves every three days— 
a similar step has, of course, been taken in Germany—no 
complaint can be made. But the lot of these people, un- 
pleasant as it is bound to be at best, should not be made 
unnecessarily hard. A few days ago, for instance, in a 
considerable coast town some hundreds of miles from the 
North Sea, 22 Germans who had duly registered under 
the new regulations were deported inland. No excep- 
tion could be taken to this; but why were these un- 
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fortunate and harmless persons handcuffed ? Surely 
the most terrible of our foes might, when unarmed, be 
allowed the free use of his hands with odds of a thousand 
and more to one against him. Or was the spectacle of 
the handcuffs meant to reassure the town? If so, it 
was well intended but ill chosen. 


* * * 


Up to the present moment unemployment is probably 
less than it was during the 1912 coal strike, or even 
during the 1908-9 depression. The shipbuilding and 
other industries or branches of industries which subserve 
the purposes of military and naval equipment are 
working overtime and actually experiencing a shortage 
of workers, while agriculture is, of course, requiring 
extra hands in order to get in the harvest. Although 
in some parts unemployment amongst dock labourers 
is no worse than it usually is, in others (such as those 
which handle the Baltic trade and the North Sea 
fishery products) work is scarce. The engineering 
trade is falling off badly. The cotton trade (apart 
from special branches) is almost at a standstill; but 
fortunately the workers were prepared for a depression 
and have not yet, in most cases, spent their holiday 
money. Some colliery districts are doing little or no 
work, but an early revival of every branch of the coal 
trade is hoped for. 

* * * 


All the luxury trades, such as jewellery and piano 
manufacture, and several branches of the clothing 
trades, are already suffering considerably. But this 
is in part due to a sudden display of abnormal abstin- 
ence on the part of the rich and middle classes. This 
is almost as harmful as the panic purchases of food 
which occurred last week. Fortunately this latter 
exhibition of selfish folly has for the most part disap- 
peared; and food prices with certain exceptions seem 
to be subsiding to a level somewhat above the normal. 
A similar rapid disappearance of panic-stricken abste- 
miousness is to be hoped for. It will then remain to be 
seen whether the Government guarantee of Bank of 
England acceptances of bills, the demand for war 
material, the removal of a quarter of a million men from 
the ordinary labour market, the pushing forward of 
special Government enterprises and the opportunities 
for seizing the trade openings necessarily abandoned 
by our continental trade competitors may not counteract 
a considerable portion of the falling off in the demand 


for labour. 
co ae a 


We heartily commend the proposal of Miss Margaret 
Llewellyn Davies that a part of the efforts of emergency 
organisation for the prevention and relief of distress 
should be specially devoted to the care of motherhood. 
It is obvious that the hardships of pregnancy and child- 
birth will be intensified by the inevitable diminution 
or complete disappearance of the weekly income in 
millions of working class homes. Miss Llewellyn 
Davies Suggests that a Maternity Sub-Committee 
Should be appointed by each of the local committees 
for the prevention and relief of distress, and that the 
provision of medical advice and attendance, milk, and 


dinners for expectant and nursing mothers, and for 
children under school age should be paid for out of the 
Prince of Wales’s Fund. It is to be hoped that the 
fund will as far as possible be dispensed in respect of 
special classes of necessitous persons, rather than by 
way of general doles. Of all kinds of needs those of 
motherhood should certainly meet with attention first. 


* * * 


Public controversy over the Home Rule question 
has, of course, ceased. But a section of the Unionist 
party was exerting itself last week to secure the adjourn- 
ment instead of the prorogation of Parliament, in order 
that the Home Rule Bill might not be automatically 
placed on the Statute Book. We believe that if the 
public were fully conscious of this manceuvring it would 
regard it with resentment not unmixed with contempt, 
in view of the Irishmen’s loyal attitude during the 
national crisis. The temporary adjournment of Parlia- 
ment—until August 25th—postponed the taking of 
a decision on the question. But when Parliament 
meets again a decision one way or the other must be 
arrived at. There are no obstacles to the consideration 
of the Amending Bill before the Act comes into opera- 
tion ; and, in fact, the Government will no doubt give 
an undertaking that such a Bill shall be laid before 
the House if a compromise cannot be arranged before 
the prorogation. We have every hope that out of the 
national crisis a settlement will arise. But if not, then 
discussion must be resumed with the principle of Home 
Rule a literally, and not merely a virtually, accepted 
part of our constitutional system. 


* * a 


Three appointments made this week complete the 
Ministry. Lord Islington, who becomes Under Secretary 
for the Colonies, has been Governor of New Zealand. As 
Sir John Dickson-Poynder, he crossed the floor on Free 
Trade. Sir Harry Verney, a landowner, becomes 
Parliamentary Secretary to the Board of Agriculture, 
and Dr. Addison, who rendered his party valuable 
service during the Insurance debates, Parliamentary 
Secretary to the Board of Education. At a time when 
the nurture and medical care of the nation’s children is 
become recognised as of crucial importance, we especially 
welcome the appointment of a minister who has shown 
a close interest in the problem. At the present moment 
the Department has a great opportunity of making use of 
the Provisions of Meals Acts. 

* + * 


Mr. McKenna announced on Tuesday that he had 
advised the remission of the remainder of the sentences 
of all persons undergoing terms of imprisonment in 
connection with the suffragist agitation. No under- 
taking had been required of them, and the remission 
of sentences had been extended to persons whose 
offences had been committed in connection with strikes. 
We heartily welcome his action ; and are glad that the 
militant Suffragists have shown their appreciation of it in 
the most appropriate manner. The Women’s Social and 
Political Union have announced their intention of 
abstaining from acts of militancy whilst the war lasts. 
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We do not know exactly how far Mr. McKenna’s act of 
grace is meant to extend. Is it for example, meant to 
cover Suffragists who have been charged with offences 
for which they have not yet been convicted ? Assuming 
that Miss Christabel Pankhurst returns to England, 
will she still be liable to arrest? Mr. McKenna’s 
phraseology clearly did not cover her case, but does 
his intention ? 
* * * 

Now is the time, when the urban police forces are 
everywhere working under great pressure, and the 
Cabinet is anxious to keep up the aggregate volume of 
employment, for the Home Secretary to start the 
much-needed “ policewomen.” Great Britain has over 
a hundred thousand policemen, and no female con- 
stables, though at least as much as one per cent. of the 
total strength might with great advantage be women, 
if only for use in the protection of women and children. 
In the United States no fewer than twenty-five cities 
have now one or more policewomen, Chicago having 
twenty, whilst Baltimore, Seattle and Los Angeles have 
five each, Pittsburgh four, and San Francisco and 
St. Paul each three. We suggest that Mr. McKenna 
might well appoint a hundred women for the seven 
millions population of the Metropolitan Police District, 
and might also commend the idea by circular to the 
local “‘ Standing Joint ’” and Watch Committees. 


* * * 


The Commission of Enquiry into the gun-running 
and shooting incidents at Dublin on July 26th held its 
public sittings during the past week. The skill and 
impartiality with which Lord Shaw, the Chairman of 
the Commission, has disentangled the web of muddle 
and misunderstanding, have been praised on all sides. 
The general opinion in Dublin, anticipating the nature 
of the Commission’s report from the lines of the Com- 
missioners’ questions, is that Mr. Harrell, the suspended 
Assistant Commissioner of the D.M.P., will be censured 
for needlessly calling out the military, and the military 
for firimg when no real danger existed. Sir James 
Dougherty, the Under Secretary, appears to have effec- 
tively cleared himself from any suspicion of connivance ; 
but his evidence, and that of all the other official and 
police witnesses, reveal an astonishing state of dis- 
organisation in Dublin Castle. Mr. Harrell has fought 
his corner with the air of a man who has a grievance. 
And so he has; Dublin Castle officials have long been 
accustomed to do, and to be upheld in doing, just what 
they pleased in Ireland ; and Mr. Birrell seems to have 
failed to impress on his subordinates that a new era had 
come, and that a new tone and temper were to pervade 
the administration ; Mr. Harrell’s surprise and resent- 
ment at his treatment are doubtless quite genuine. One 
satisfactory result the Commission has already attained, 
namely—the reinstatement of the two constables who 
were dismissed, as one of them put it, “ for not doing 
what Mr. Harrell is suspended for doing,”’ that is—for 
refusing to disarm the Volunteers. The threatened 
police strike is thus averted. It cannot be said that 
much interest is taken in the Enquiry, even in Dublin, 
in spite of the important issues involved; the new 
national and international situations absorb all attention. 


cmmmmiaeeaet 


THE PROGRESS OF THE WAR 


The past week has seen an extension of belligerent relationships, 
Austria endeavoured to delay to the last minute the outbreak of 
war between herself and the western Powers. But the news of 
the movement of Austrian troops across South Germany to 
strengthen the German forces, which threatened the Franco- 
Alsatian frontier, compelled the French Government to declare 
war on the Monarchy (August 10th). Great Britain followed 
suit on Wednesday night (August 12th). Montenegro declared 
war on Austria on August 7th and on Germany on the 9th. At 
the end of last week Portugal was requested by Germany to make 
a definitive statement with regard to her position. She replied by 
declaring her allegiance to the British Alliance, and by ordering 
at least a partial mobilisation ; but has not up to the present 
entered into the war. Italy has been pressed by her allies to 
join in the war, but has steadfastly refused to consider herself 
bound to support them in a war of aggression. There have been 
persistent rumours that Italy will actively support the Triple 
Entente, but in spite of Italy’s sympathy with England and France 
it seems probable that she will for the present play a waiting game. 
Great Britain has declared that she will not enter Dutch terri- 
torial waters in the Scheldt. There appear to have been minor— 
possibly unintentional—infringements of Dutch neutrality by 
German troops; the advantage of keeping open a source of 
supplies from abroad gives Germany a strong interest in main- 
taining Dutch neutrality. Rumania, Turkey, Bulgaria and Greece 
still enjoy an uneasy peace. Japan seems to be inclined to join 
in the war and seize Kiau-Chau. 


* *” * 


On Wednesday night an official statement was issued to the 
effect that the Admiralty control of trade routes was daily 
becoming stronger, especially in the Atlantic (where twenty-four 
British and French cruisers are endeavouring to catch five 
German cruisers). Traders were recommended to send cargoes 
to sea in British or neutral vessels with confidence. In the 
North Sea alone reassurance could not be given owing to “ formid- 
able operations of war,” and owing to German mines. But 
there has been at least a partial resumption of shipping services 
between this country and Denmark, Holland and Norway. On 
Sunday, August 9th, an attack of German submarines on a portion 
of the British fleet resulted in the sinking of one submarine by a 
brilliant feat of British gunnery and the retirement of the 
remainder. Fast merchant vessels are being equipped by the 
Admiralty for commerce protection. The exciting chase of the 
Goeben (one of the finest Dreadnoughts in the world) and the 
cruiser Breslau in the Mediterranean ended in those vessels 
taking refuge in the Dardanelles, where it is said that they have 
been * sold” to Turkey. 

* * * 


The weight of the German concentration against the Allies 
on land appears to be between Luxemburg and Liége. The Ger- 
mans occupied the city of Liége last week-end after an alleged 
loss of 8,000 dead, but most of the forts are stiil holding out 
at the time of writing. The Official Press Bureau stated on 
Thursday that besides cavalry few German troops had crossed 
the Meuse. But numerous minor engagements between Belgians 
and * Uhlans ” are reported. The principal encounters appear 
to have taken place at Haelen on Wednesday and at Eghesée. 
north-east of Namur, on Thursday. The Belgians claim both 
battles as victories and the German losses are said to have been 
considerable. The French advance into Alsace is of minor 
importance apart from the moral effects. Altkirch and 
Miilhausen were occupied on August 7th and 8th. Miilhausen 
was abandoned after a single day’s occupation, but Altkirch 
is still held. 

* * * 

There is no verified news of importance from the Russo-German 
or Russo-Austrian frontier. Austria appears to have abandoned 
aggressive tactics against Servia. The Servians state that there 
is now not a single Austrian soldier on Servian soil, and both 
the Servian and Montenegrin forces have penetrated into Austrian 
territory. Montenegro has attempted to bombard the harbour 
and town of Cattaro from Mt. Lovecen. Austria may have 
hesitated to seize the mountain even if she felt herself able to 
do so for fear of arousing Italy’s susceptibilities. ‘The Montene- 
grins are threatening Scutari. 


* * * 

The Anglo-French attack on German colonies began on Friday, 
August 7th, by the seizure of Lomé, the port of Togoland. A 
British cruiser destroyed the wireless apparatus at 
Salaam in German East Africa. 


Dar-es- 
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THE INDUSTRIAL MOBILISATION 


HE Government has certainly lost no time in 
taking the preliminary steps towards counter- 
acting the dislocation in the labour market 

inevitably produced by the war. In addition to 
stimulating the special activities of all the Govern- 
ment departments, it has called into existence one 
emergency committee after another with such rapidity 
that the public, mainly interested in the course of 
military and naval events, has scarcely grasped the out- 
line of the new machinery of administration. At the 
head of all the new organisation is the Cabinet Com- 
mittee on the prevention and relief of distress, presided 
over by Mr. Samuel, and consisting of seven ministers, 
with the addition of Mr. Burns, Mr. Bonar Law, and Mr. 
Ramsay MacDonald. Next we have a committee which 
is dealing with food supplies and prices, and in addition 
a special committee representing the agricultural 
interests to advise on the disposition of home-grown 
supplies. Two committees have been formed to deal 
with housing, one for urban and one for agricultural 
districts. Another committee is assisting in the ad- 
ministration of the Marine War Risks Insurance scheme, 
and there are suggestions for a special committee to 
look after the interests of the cotton trade. The pre- 
vention and relief of distress in London is to be the 
work of a special committee presided over by Mr. 
Burns, and having the assistance of a statistical com- 
mittee of experts presided over by Mr. Cyril Jackson. 
The Prince of Wales’ Relief Fund is being administered 
by a committee headed by Mr. Wedgwood Benn. In 
addition to these special committees called into exist- 
ence to give direct assistance to the central Government, 
a Citizens’ Committee (now entitled the Local Committce 
for the Prevention and Relief of Distress) is being 
established in every town and county, to act in co- 
operation with the Distress Committee and borough 
and county councils. 

What is even more important than the form of the 
emergency machinery is the fact that the Government 
has concentrated its main energies on mobilising the 
industrial forces of the country to meet the new circum- 
stances rather than on raising relief funds and the 
payment of doles. Private employers have been urged 
by Mr. Samuel to keep their workpeople employed as far 
as possible, to fill up the places of Territorials and 
reservists with temporary substitutes, and to have 
recourse to short time in preference to dismissals. But 
private employers can hardly be expected to do their 
utmost in this direction unless the Government sets a 
good example in every respect. And in the last resort 
the maintenance of the aggregate demand for labour 
at something like its normal level is bound to depend 
upon the special work undertaken by or for public 
authorities in order to fill up the inevitable gaps caused 
by the dislocation of markets for goods, of the 
distributing system, or of the supply of raw material. 
The Post Office announces that so far as possible it is 
filling the places of reservists with temporary men. 
The Office of Works proposes to push on all its under- 
takings as rapidly as possible. The Development Com- 
mission is inviting applications for assistance, and the 


Road Board is actually pushing forward certain schemes, 
including, we understand, the new trunk road out of 
London on the west. A special Bill has been passed to 
provide four millions for housing schemes in both 
rural and urban areas. Some thousands of navvies have 
been taken from waterworks in order to dig trenches in 
connection with military works, and their places are 
being filled by other men. Local authorities are being 
urged to undertake works of utility of every kind, both 
through their ordinary committees and by way of relief 
works through distress committees. 

All this is satisfactory in principle. But we do not yet 
know how far the paper professions will be carried out 
in practice or how many workers the various schemes 
will actually succeed in absorbing. Unless the demand 
for pressing forward the provision of work under normal 
conditions continues to make itself heard with sufficient 
persistence, there is always the danger that the Govern- 
ment will relapse into a policy of doles tempered by relief 
works. Already suggestions are being made broadcast 
for forms of philanthropic effort which would have the 
effect of actually diminishing the demand for labour. 
Such, for instance, is the proposal for the wholesale 
manufacture by middle-class ladies of garments for 
soldiers or for the destitute. Another equally unfortu- 
nate suggestion is that companies of volunteers should 
gather in the harvest—at a time when farmers, with 
the prospect of large profits, can afford to employ, in 
place of reservists, recruits, and Territorials, thousands 
of displaced urban labourers (some of them immigrants 
from the country districts with experience of agricul- 
tural work). And, of course, the usual demands are 
being made that trade unions should allow their members 
to work below the standard rates of wages. It cannot 
be emphasised too often that the business of the Govern- 
ment is to maintain the demand for labour by enter- 
prises of public utility of every description, conducted 
not as relief works, but under business conditions, 
whether by direct labour or through contractors. The 
construction and improvement of roads, harbours, 
schools (including open-air schools), working-class 
houses, almshouses for the aged, sanatoria, hospitals, 
and parks ; afforestation ; the reclamation of foreshores ; 
the provision of meals for necessitous children (including 
more than one meal a day wherever necessary)—all 
these and other enterprises, together with the enormous 
special demand for labour and goods necessitated by the 
equipment and maintenance of the military and naval 
forces at their full strength, should, if the Government 
does its duty, and the Navy can clear hostile cruisers off 
every sea, go far to prevent the unemployment percent- 
age reaching the figure which has hitherto been con- 
sidered inevitable in a severe trade depression. Obviously, 
the inequality in the distribution of the burden of un- 
employment throughout the country renders it equitable 
that only a small part of the burden should fall upon 
the rates. The fact that the Government, where not 
itself responsible for undertakings, will nevertheless 
supply the greater part of the money, will enable it to 
hold out every inducement to local authorities to lose 
no time in commencing work. 

We refuse at this stage to consider the provision of 
relief, as opposed to the organisation of the labour 
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market, as the most pressing problem which the country 
has to face. Nevertheless, we must recognise that relief 
will be needed even outside the special circle of poverty 
created by the fact that the pay of the embodied Regular 
or Territorial who is married does not suffice to maintain 
his family. But a number of steps may be taken to 
anticipate the pressure, and with the object of preventing 
the maintenance of the unemployed from slipping 
down into a system of doles administered by relief com- 
mittees of one kind or another. To begin with, the unem- 
ployment insurance scheme can be extended in several 
directions. The refund to trade unions in all trades 
of one-sixth of the amount paid in unemployment bene- 
fit can be increased to one-half ; a special addition can 
be made to the seven shillings a week payable to com- 
pulsorily insured persons during unemployment ; the 
period during which benefit may be drawn can be ex- 
tended ; and other trades than those at present com- 
pulsorily insured can be brought in, and the workers 
treated as immediately qualified for benefit. In par- 
ticular, an unemployment insurance scheme could be 
easily grafted on to the machinery which the Board of 
Trade has elaborated in Liverpool and elsewhere for 
registering and paying the wages of casual labourers. 
The Provision of Meals Act, as amended by the Labour 
Party’s Bill, together with the Education Act of 1907, 
go a long way in the direction of legalising provision for 
the physical needs of necessitous school children. It 
has been rightly urged by representatives of Labour that 
children should for the present be kept at school after 
the normal school-leaving age in order to prevent 
needless competition in the labour market. If the Pro- 
vision of Meals Act is properly administered, the parents 
of children reaching the school-leaving age will be com- 
pensated for the children’s loss of prospective earnings. 
The success of the nation in meeting the industrial 
crisis involved in the present war will be measured not 
by the figures of its relief funds, but by the extent to 
which, by the organisation of the labour market and 
the utilisation of its national machinery for dealing with 
unemployment and its national educational system, it 
renders relief funds superfluous. 


WHY A MORATORIUM? 


we HAT on earth is a ‘ moratorium’ ?” innocently 
VW asked one “City man” of another, in the 
opening hours of the month which is still only 
half spent. “‘ It is a dodge of those wretched South American 
Republics ”’ was the reply. Within a few hours of the enquiry 
a moratorium had to be proclaimed in London ; and, more 
extraordinary still, means had to be found to keep all the 
banks shut for four successive days! Such a thing has 
never happened before in British history. 

“The City ” is only now beginning to breathe, after an 
experience more awful than anyone yet dares to tell. We 
were on that black Saturday (August Ist) within a few hours 
of a universal suspension of payments, in which every active 
member of the Stock Exchange, practically every financial 
firm, almost every banking house, would have had to con- 
fess to insolvency and put up the shutters. Yet business 
was good and sound, there had been practically no over- 
speculation or inflation, the gold reserve was exceptionally 
high, profits had been exceptionally large, and at no moment 





in history, probably, had the aggregate realised wealth of 
“the City,” or its surplus of assets over liabilities, been as 
great as in the preceding week. Not war itself, but the mere 
certainty of the coming of a big European war, destroyed 
in a moment the credit system of the world. 

Let us try to understand actually what happened that 
fateful morning as the telegraph wires hummed with panic- 
strickcn messages from every financial centre. During the 
past century, and especially during the past thirty years, 
the fabric of international credit, of which London has made 
itself more and more the centre, has grown to gigantic pro- 
portions. There is first our own external trade, that steadily 
rising inflow of goods from all lands that we call our imports, 
and the equally important flow of commodities (including 
imports re-exported) sold to foreign and colonial purchasers 
that we style our exports. These are all paid for, not in 
cash, but by bills of exchange, which are ceaselessly coming 
in and going out, to the extent of millions sterling, every 
day of the year, our merchants thus engaging to pay in cash 
in London for what they import nearly always at “ ninety 
days’ sight”; and foreign and colonial merchants equally 
promising to pay in cash at London for all that they buy 
from us. Thus both imports and exports are paid for in 
London.* Of course they practically never are paid for in 
cash ; the merchant who in normal times actually ships gold 
to pay for his purchases ought to be put in a museum! 
What everyone relies on, in effect, is the presumed ability to 
purchase locally a draft on London (in South America 
usually another bill of exchange) payable at or before 
the fatal date. 

The transactions representing actual shipments of goods 
from country to country, themselves more gigantic than at 
any previous time, are enormously swollen by others of like 
effect. Thus a few nations—mainly the United Kingdom, 
Germany, France, and Norway—do nearly ail the shipping 
transport of the world, and the amounts due to them are 
increased by the sums due for freight. London does nearly 
all the marine insurance of the world—this is also included 
in the price of goods—together with no small part of the life 
assurance and of the insurance and re-insurance against 
fire. London, Paris, Amsterdam, and Brussels are now the 
money-lenders of the world, concentrating in their financial 
houses nearly all the surplus savings available for foreign 
loans -—the loans themselves creating huge masses of bills 
of exchange, and leading to a steadily growing stream of 
other bills in a contrary direction for the payment of interest. 
And then there is the not inconsiderable mass of remittances 
in all directions created by the swelling flood of tourist 
traffic in foreign parts. 

During the last thirty years or so this huge volume of 
ever-fluid international indebtedness has been increased in 
two special branches, both tending to concentrate the 
vortex on London. The first is due to the growth of Stock 
Exchange business at a score or more great financial centres, 
which has led to a prodigious increase of international 





* Has the reader ever seen a bill of exchange ? This is how it runs: 
* At three months’ date pay to our order the sum of ten thousand 
pounds for value received. (Signed) Farmer & Miller ” (the drawers 
of the bill, to whom the payment is due). “* Accepted payable at the 
Bank of England. (Signed) John Bull, Cohen & Co.” (the acceptors 
of the bill, who thus promise to pay the amount). But bills of exchange 
now represent only one of the forms of international credit. Ordinary 
cheques on current accounts kept in different countries, bankers’ 
drafts on one another, telegraphic transfers, and simple “ orders to 
pay” by telephone or “ wireless” are all increasingly used, whilst 
interest coupons and dividend warrants payable in other countries 
swell the mass. 

+ Berlin has, of late years, been competing, whilst still borrowing 
capital from the foregoing countries, by lending other capital to 
China and elsewhere. 
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transactions; of buying and selling securities for foreign 
account ; of speculative “ straddles ” in stocks as well as in 
wheat or copper, in which the “ bull” in London is simul- 
taneously a “ bear ” in New York ; and of all the intricacies 
of what is called the “ arbitrage ’’ market, where the minutest 
differences in the momentary level of prices of particular 
stocks in the different markets of the world, as reported by 
the incessant telegrams, are made the subject of complicated 

urchases here and sales there, the securitics being “ carried 
over” from settlement to settlement, or actually shipped 
from centre to centre, as the ever-fluctuating rates of ex- 
change and local differences in the rate of interest make most 
profitable. 

The second is still more remarkable. The development 
of direct shipping communication between the chicf Conti- 
nental ports and America and Asia has led to much direct 
exporting to Hamburg and Bremen, Rotterdam and Ant- 
werp, Havre and Marseilles, Genoa and Naples. The export- 
ing merchant in Rio or Shanghai or Valparaiso ought 
normally to draw his bill of exchange on his consignee in 
Germany or Italy, Belgium or France, who would accept 
the bill and meet his obligation out of the proceeds of the 
goods thus shipped to him. But at Rio or Shanghai or 
Valparaiso, or any other port in the world, bills on the 
Continent are not so much liked as bills on London. This 
is not due to any sentimental attachment to Great Britain, 
or to any preference for reckoning in pounds, shillings, and 
pence. The man who draws a bill of exchange nearly always 
wants to sell it for cash—to discount it, as the term goes. 
Now, bills on London are more saleable than bills on Antwerp, 
because there is a bigger market—no one wants to have to 
hunt about to find someone who happens at the moment to 
require a bill on Antwerp. In the second place, the world 
has been taught that bills on London will always be paid in 
solid gold ; you can never be sure elsewhere of not finding 
yourself put off with inconvertible paper currency! Conse- 
quently a big business has grown up in London of “ accept- 
ances for foreign account ”’—a business done by about a 
dozen huge “ accepting houses.’” The shipper of coffee from 
tio to Rotterdam draws his bill not on the Rotterdam firm 
which will eventually have to pay for the goods, but on a 
well-known London firm, which (at a quarter of 1 per cent. 
commission) accepts the bill, and thus undertakes to meet 
it—in fact, lends its credit—receiving in return the bill of 
lading which represents the goods in transit, and parting 
with this to the Rotterdam firm to which open credit is 
given. Of these acceptances on foreign account by British 
firms, representing shipments of goods that Britain never 
actually sees, there are usually between nearly two hundred 
millions sterling outstanding at any one time, and they fall 


due at the rate of two or three millions sterling a day. 


To carry on all these complicated financial transactions is 


the work of perhaps a thousand firms in the City of London— 


banks, discount houses, dealers in money, merchants or 


accepting firms, branches of forcign banks, stockbrokers and 
stockjobbers, underwriters, and their several agents and other 
intermediaries, the business of all of whom depends, in the 
main, on a continuous adjusting of their own foreign in- 
debtedness to the closely corresponding total of debts to 
them. Altogether the total amount of bills drawn in other 
countries and payable in London, at any one time current, is 
estimated to be between three and four hundred millions 


sterling (the number of bills drawn in London and payable 


elsewhere is infinitesimal, exports from England being 


financed by bills on London if not by cash advances). A 
daily remittance, in one form or another, to London of some- 
thing like two or three millions sterling is thus requisite. 
Now let us see what actually happened a fortnight ago. 
Without even waiting for communications to be suspended, 





the customary flow of remittances to London suddenly 
stopped, not only from Germany, but from all foreign 
countries, including the United States. Bankers and mer- 
chants abroad, though perfectly solvent and in possession of 
an ample supply of local currency, found themselves unable to 
buy remittances on London. This unforeseen collapse of the 
remittance market was due to the premature breaking 
down of the discount market in London. The joint-stock 
banks and discount houses, gravely apprehending war, were, 
in their desire to be on the safe side, withdrawing their day- 
to-day loans and refusing to discount any fresh bills. Now, 
it is almost entirely out of the proceeds of discounted bills 
that cash balances are created in London upon which 
foreign bankers are in the habit of drawing cheques. Hence 
the sudden drying up of all the foreign remittances. 

This sudden stoppage of remittances to London—caused, 
as suggested, merely by the sudden and quite arbitrary 
restriction of credit in London itself—might, however, have 
been only temporary. Remittances might, in a few days, 
have been made by gold shipments, if people had been able 
or willing to send gold. But they were not. It was 
suddenly realised in London that the Continental firms 
which had accepted bills, or which owed money to London, 
were not going to meet their obligations. Nearly every 
financial centre had, in fact, its own moratorium! The 
holders of bills drawn on foreign firms for British exports, 
the accepting houses which had been earning commissions 
by lending their credit, the stockbrokers who had been 
making purchases on foreign account, the arbitrage firms 
with huge international transactions almost precisely 
balancing each other, the bankers who had been carrying out 
all these complicated transactions, had, in a moment of agony, 
to face the fact that the millions of pounds’ worth of obliga- 
tions to which they had committed themselves in the ordinary 
course of business were rapidly falling due, whilst the 
millions due to them on the other side were, at least for 
months to come, unrealisable. Jt is very doubtful whether 
the inevitable repercussion of so gigantic an insolvency 
would have left standing any one of the thousand financial 
firms in London, from the Bank of England down to the 
youngest stockjobber on the Exchange. 

A “ moratorium,” by which payment of bills of exchange 
was legally postponed, was indispensable. The Government, 
it is said, needed some persuading as to the necessity for 
so unprecedented a step. But it was pointed out to them 
with irresistible force that, if the whole City went bankrupt, 
not only would all business be at a standstill, but also ship- 
ments of food to this country would stop. No one would 
send cargoes to England if there was no financial machinery 
by which he could receive payment. Unless the mechanism 
of international credit is upheld, the nation starves. 

The moratorium saves the situation for the moment. 
We do not go bankrupt because we are legally excused from 
paying our debts, just as our Continental creditors are 
excused from paying theirs to us. But how about the 
internal situation ? The raising of the bank rate of discount 
to 10 per cent., though a dramatic incident, was a com- 
paratively insignificant matter, calculated rather to justify 
an application by the Bank of England to the Government 
for a suspension of the Bank Charter Act (i.e., for permission 
to issue notes without keeping gold to meet them) than to 
any immediate fear of foreign withdrawals of gold. Still, 
some borrowers thought themselves lucky to get loans on 
quite good security at as much as 12} percent. The rate was 
reduced to 6 per cent. before it had actually been in opera- 
tion more than a single day—indeed, the joint-stock banks 
insisted on a reduction—and it is now only 5 per cent. It is 
true that some of the joint-stock banks at first refused to 
pay out more than a small minimum of gold, proffering 
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Bank of England notes for the balance. But this question 
is no longer a serious one. It has already been met by the 
issue of Government £1 notes, an issue which can be made 
to an unlimited extent. Any drawing out of the deposits 
of the banks, like the hoarding of gold, must be discouraged 
and prevented in every way possible, as it is only by keeping 
the banks open and ready to meet their engagements, even 
if only in notes, that a general suspension of industry can 
be avoided. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer has met the situation 
with astonishing boldness. In words of studied vagueness, 
minimising to the verge of unveracity the gravity of its 
action, the Government has begun definitely to guarantee 
the City. It was officially announced on Thursday that the 
Bank of England would discount “ without recourse ” 
(that is, buy for cash, relieving holders of all liability) 
approved bills of exchange accepted prior to the declaration 
of war, including those of foreign and colonial firms and 
banks having agencies in Great Britain. Even more 
important is the promise that the Bank is, on maturity, 
to allow the acceptors an indefinite postponement of payment 
at 2 per cent. over the current Bank Rate. The Government 
undertakes without limit to make good to the Bank of 
England from public funds any loss that the Bank may 
eventually sustain in thus giving good money for bills, 
most of which certainly will not be met at the due date, 
and a large part of which may never be met at all. What the 
Bank is to pay to the Government is not stated—can it be 
nothing at all? If so, it looks like “ good business ” for 
the Bank shareholders, who are to have the opportunity 
of virtually lending at good interest an indefinitely large 
sum upon the most perfect security. Necessary as was 
immediate action, it is to be hoped that Mr. Lloyd George 
has not made so innocent a bargain. 

But, for the moment at any rate, his prompt audacity 
has saved the situation. The panic of the public was stayed 
a week ago. The far graver silent panic of the City will 
now subside. It remains to be seen whether the great 
edifice of international credit, on which all our commerce 
depends, can be restored without even further sacrifices. 


IRISH VOLUNTEERS AND THE 
WAR 


(FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN IRELAND.) 

BOUT two months ago Mr. Redmond presented 

A an Ultimatum to the Provisional Committee 
of the National Volunteers demanding that 

the organisation should be brought under the control 
of the Irish Parliamentary party. How long ago it 
seems! We remember that at the time the Unionists 
in Dublin urged the Committee to rebel against Mr. 
Redmond’s insolence. The movement, we were told, 
had hitherto been informed by generous ideals; but 
let it once become an instrument of the Irish Party, 
and the country would reach the brink of civil war. 
“It is true, curiously enough,” wrote the Dublin 
correspondent of the Times, ‘“‘ we would prefer to have 
the Volunteers directed from separatist quarters in 
Irish America than from the United Irish League,”’ 
the writer’s point being that separatists opposed the 
coercion by British Liberals, Mr. Redmond’s allies, 
of any section of Irishmen, and would rather lose the 
Home Rule Bill than consent to the partition of Ireland. 
One day, just as it was becoming certain that Great 
Britain would be involved in a European war, I met a 
Dublin Unionist who had made strong but unavailing 


—— 


efforts to disunite Nationalists over this question of 
the control of the Volunteers. “ Thank God,” he said, 
“that Redmond has those fellows in hand.” Formerly 
he had wanted the:Volunteers to be free of Mr. Redmond. 
in order that they might embarrass the Coalition. The 
European danger had transformed his attitude. 

Mr. Redmond’s offer to the Government has been 
well received throughout Nationalist Ireland, and 
particularly by the Volunteers. After all, he spoke by 
the book. Even the separatists have no reason to 
pray for Great Britain’s defeat at the hands of Germany. 
In spite of Monsieur Combes, Irish people still imagine 
that they have a traditional friendship with France, 
Their attitude during the Boer war is beside the point, 
For first, a Tory Government was then in power, 
Secondly, Irish cheers for the Boers were honest, 
unpremeditated cheers. A friend told Michael Davitt 
that his support of Kruger would prejudice Home Rule 
in English eyes. Davitt replied that Ireland had better 
lose Home Rule for all time than praise British arms in 
South Africa. The present war could in no circumstances 
provoke anti-English passion in this country. But 
anti-English passion exists; there is still a body of 
Nationalist opinion which would encompass the down- 
fall of British power by any means. ‘“ Germany's 
her enemy now,” I used to hear the street boys say in 
Dublin, when cheers were raised for France. ‘‘ England’s 
difficulty should be Ireland’s opportunity.” However, 
the circumstances of the moment discourage the advo- 
cates of this doctrine, which in any case had never a 
general support from Nationalists. Before the war 
broke out Irish Home Rulers were concentrating their 
whole strength on the Volunteer movement. Now, 
the ultimate political aims of this movement may be 
obscure. But Irish Volunteers want one thing badly 
and immediately, namely, arms ; and it is fairly certain 
after Mr. Redmond’s speech last week that arms will 
be supplied to them; already the Proclamation against 
the importation of arms into Ireland has been revoked, 
Hence it is that even among the extreme Nationalists 
scarcely a protest has been raised against Mr. Redmond’s 
declaration of loyalty to the Empire. When Mr. 
Redmond said in Parliament that because of the altered 
attitude of English democracy towards the Irish question 
the Irish democracy would turn with sympathy towards 
Great Britain in her trials, he spoke the mind of his 
own followers, who are a majority of Irish Volunteers. 
There is a minority of Irish volunteers—it would be 
foolish to deny it—which cares not a hang for the 
attitude of the English democracy or for British good 
will. But these Nationalists can support Mr. Redmond’s 
policy from tactical motives. The Volunteers must 
be equipped. How, by offering to defend the coasts 
of Ireland against foreign invasion, do they set bounds— 
in Parnell’s phrase—to the march of a nation? Will 
an Ireland armed (they feel) be satisfied with the status 
offered it by the present Home Rule Bill ? 

All Irishmen outside Protestant Ulster have been 
indulging in an orgy of self-congratulation. Mr. Red- 
mond himself has been lucky. Had events pursued 
a normal course, the recent tragedy of the Dublin 
streets might have upset his alliance with the Govern- 
ment and endangered the Home Rule Bill. That 
tragedy is already almost forgotten, thanks to the 
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excitement caused by the European war. So enthusi- 
astic are the Volunteers over Mr. Redmond’s “ magnifi- 
cent statesmanship” that they have been rebuked 
by the Chairman of the Provisional Committee. “‘ Your 
business,” says Mr. MacNeill, “is military matters, 
not the passing of resolutions.” The wind is taken 
out of Sir Edward Carson’s sails. Hundreds of Southern 
Unionists are joining the National Volunteers. Money 
pours into the coffers of the organisation. In certain 
southern towns the whole Protestant community has 
responded to Mr. Redmond’s appeal for a united 
Ireland. The best of the great Anglo-Irish landlords 
have placed their services at the disposal of Colonel 
Moore. The Jrish Times, organ of the Southern 
Unionists, avows that the “ new Irish unity so strangely 
and hardly achieved will have results full of hope and 
blessing for Ireland.” There is a danger that the 
Imperialists may attempt to capture the force; the 
Provisional Committee should make its position clear 
from the outset. It need not yet demand political 
pledges from Unionist recruits. ‘“* We stand,” says the 
constitution of the Volunteers, “for the rights and 
liberties common to all Irishmen’; and the phrase 
might have been written in the light of the European 
crisis. But the Volunteers are a national army, and it 
is as a national army that they make their offer to 
guard the shores of Ireland. Ultimately, the I.N.V. 
hope to come within the control of an Irish Parliament. 
This is the fact. Let it be asserted clearly, that none 
later on may be disillusioned. I believe however that, 
granted able leaders, our new-found Southern unity 
will become a permanent thing. Unhappily, Protestant 
Ulster has not at the time of writing responded to Mr. 
Redmond’s appeal; already, it may be, the psycho- 
logical moment is past. Sir Edward Carson has per- 
mitted himself a sneer: “ Our loyalty,” he says, “ is 
not of recent date.’’ I have reason to suspect that on 
the morrow of Mr. Redmond’s declaration a large 
section of the Northern volunteers could have been 
induced to co-operate temporarily with the I.N.V. 
Their leader seems to have said, No. But I do not yet 
believe that Sir Edward will take active measures to 
destroy the better feeling which Unionists and Nation- 
alists, even in Ulster, have already ventured to display 
among themselves. 


FUROR TEUTONICUS 


(FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT LATELY IN BERLIN.) 
LonDon : August 13th. 

FORTNIGHT ago I was sitting quietly in a small 

flat on the outskirts of Berlin, composing an article 

which I hoped would reassure readers of Taz: New 
STATESMAN as to Germany’s sincere desire for peace. Seven 
days ago, after twenty-four hours of melodramatic adven- 
ture singularly inappropriate to a mild and commonplace 
person like myself, I was sitting in the Ambassador’s train, 
one among some twenty Englishmen, the last to leave 
Berlin before communication with that unfortunate city 
was cut off for good, as long as the war shall continue. 
[ was not comfortable. I had, it is true, escaped a mob of 
several thousand demented people who tried to lynch my 
wife, myself, and six junior members of the British Legation 
a few hours after the declaration of war. I had, through 





a purely fantastic accident, got released, after seven hours’ 
imprisonment on a charge of espionage, on the day follow- 
ing, and by the very fact of the imprisonment itself I had 
escaped the fury of my suburban neighbours, who wanted 
to storm the flat of “the English spy.”” And I had slept 
that night on the floor of the Embassy reception-room, 
lulled by occasional shouts from the crowd outside in the 
Wilhelmstrasse and by the defiant strains of Deutschland, 
Deutschland iiber alles, with which it was thought necessary 
to regale us into the early hours of the morning. Finally, 
after a delay, during which I was too exhausted to be 
anxious, I had persuaded the combined intelligence of the 
Embassy and the Auswirtige Amt that even the mildest 
of men does not travel back to England leaving his wife 
to the tender mercies of Berlin, and, a few hours before the 
train started, I had procured a passport of exit for us both. 
But, as I said, even in the train the next morning I was 
uncomfortable. It was perhaps that by this time nerves 
were beginning to tell. But I had a disturbing feeling 
that the fiction of exterritoriality which lay like the shadow 
of a great calm over the Embassy did not extend to the 
train, even if the Ambassador himself was in it. There 
were suspicious-looking officials in the corridors, and there 
was an officer of high rank who showed for me a most 
disquicting activity. I knew that somewhere, either in 
one of the three hand-bags, the sole survivors of my private 
little Armageddon of the night before, or on my own person, 
was a letter. This letter had been received by me a week 
before from a well-meaning and ingenuous friend in England, 
and I had put it away without thinking of it again. But 
suddenly as I entered the train I remembered it, and I 
knew that, despite the radiant innocence of its intentions, 
it was couched in such terms that if it were discovered there 
was as good as no chance of escape for me from the still 
more melodramatic fate of being shot at once as a spy. 
The perverted ingenuity of my correspondent had been 
such that the evidence on the face of it was complete and 
damning. I knew from a long course in my youth of 
romantic novels that the proper course for a spy was to 
eat all evidence against him, and I developed a ravening 
appetite for paper. I searched my pockets, and did not 
find it. I dared not search my bags in any detail, for I 
was afraid of the polished officer. So there was nothing to 
be done but to wait in patience through the long twenty- 
four hours (usually the journey takes ten) until we reached 
the Dutch frontier, hoping that our baggage would not be 
searched, or at least if it was searched my letter would 
remain in modest retirement. What I felt when I finally 
realised that the Prussian boundary had been crossed, that 
the baggage had escaped, and that the stolid Dutch officials 
now with us had no interest in susnicious letters and no 
power over our persons, need not be described. It was, to 
use the mildest of expressions, a relief. 


And now, a week later, I am here. But I am still dis- 
contented. I am miserable that I have had to leave Berlin, 
a city which in peace time I have always hated, the one city 
which I have always, except this one time, left with the 
feeling that I should never want to see it again. But in 
the crowded week that ushered in this fateful August one 
had been taught much. It is too soon now to discuss the 
diplomatic crimes and errors that led up to the present war, 
to weigh out and assign the blame. We are at war, and 
my one hope, like that of all other Englishmen, is that we 
shall strike rapidly and hard. But it is not too soon to 
be just, if not to diplomats, at least to peoples, and the vulgar 
violence of the abuse that is now being poured on the German 
people by certain sections of our Press makes those who 
have known the character of our enemies sick. To begin 
with, the German people did not want war. As I wrote a 
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fortnight. ago, even the demonstrations in support of Austria 
after its declaration of war against Servia were got up 
almost entirely by raw youths, and the Socialist demonstra- 
tions against Austria and against war, which took place 
immediately after over the whole country, were far larger 
and far more impressive. Now that war is come I can 
commit an indiscretion, and recount an incident over which 
before my lips were sealed. There was some agitation in 
the reactionary Press for the suppression of the Socialist 
peace meetings on the ground that they weakened the 
policy of the country. On the morning of the day on 
which the meetings were held an important official of the 
Social Democratic Party was summoned to the office of the 
Imperial Minister of the Interior and there informed that 
not only had the Government no intention of forbidding 
the peace meetings, but that all precautions would be 
taken against their disturbance, and that the Government 
hoped that the Socialists would continue their agitation 
with the utmost energy. And this they did up to the 
moment when martial law was declared and further action 
was useless. 

What then was the attitude of the average German ? 
Up to a fortnight ago there was very little real fear of a 
general European war. Austria, it was felt, had a right to 
chastise Servia, and Germany had a right to hold the ring. 
Even Russia, it was thought, would not lend its hand in 
support of regicides and assassins. It was felt that Great 
Britain and France were doing all they could for peace, 
and it was known or thought that the German Government 
itself was doing the same. It was felt that there was danger 
from Russia and Vienna, but that the combined efforts of 
all the other Powers would hold back these two disturbers 
of the peace. Then with the news of the secret Russian 
mobilisation came a complete revulsion of feeling. How 
far this secret mobilisation had been carricd out, how far 
the Kaiser’s Government had been tricked by the Czar, 
are questions that must be decided later. For the moment 
it is enough to say that there was no one in Germany who 
did not sincerely and honestly believe that Russia, by an 
act of treachery and duplicity, had stolen a march and was 
preparing to invade Germany. Against France there was 
no feeling whatever. Of the long bickerings since the 
*seventies there was no trace whatever. It was known, of 
course, that France would have to go in on the Russian side. 
But this was accepted as a tragic necessity. There was 
no suggestion that France had egged on Russia to war, or 
had done anything but all within its power to hold its ally 
back. Russia was the sole enemy, and against Russia the 
whole of Germany was united down to the last of the Social 
Democrats themselves. We in this country, since our friend- 
ship with the country of the Czar, have forgotten some of 
the horrors and barbaritics of that country. Germany has 
not. The Germans are too near Russia not to be continually 
reminded of what gocs on there, and to them the story of 
Russian mobilisation on their castern frontier brought up 
at once the picture of Cossack hordes sweeping over their 
fair plains destroying all the works of culture and civilised 
life which have been so laboriously built up since the 
devastation of the Thirty Years’ War. It was the struggle 
of the Slav barbarian against the civilised Teuton which 
was threatened, the dread of which has always been at the 
back of the German mind. A war primarily against France 
would have been very different. But this was a war in 
which even the Socialist worker felt that he too would be 
fighting for ordered progress against the savage despotism 
of the East. If we would understand the German attitude 
in the war we must understand this. And this, too, is the 


key to the violent outburst of hatred against England ten 
days ago. 


The German Government itself knew perfectly 


—— 


well which side England would take. It knew perf ctly well 
that if German troops invad:d Belgium England would 
declare war. And the Government, or rather the military 
party that seized the reins after the Russian mobilisation 
had been discovered, had decided that this risk must be 
taken, since the only possibility in a war against both France 
and Russia was that France should be crippled first, and the 
only means of defeating France quickly was a rapid inroad 
through Belgium. But the German people did not know 
this. All through the crisis, till the eve of the English 
declaration of war, the name of Belgium was not men- 
tioned in the Press. There was no suggestion in those 
hurried days that the neutrality of Belgium would be a 
decisive question, for all eyes were fascinated by the Russian 
danger. And up to the last moment it was felt that England 
would not go in against them. It was admittcd that there 
had been quarrels and difficulties enough in the past, but 
at this last moment it was felt that after all blood would 
tell. It was felt that England, the country of liberty and 
progress, could never lend its hand to the Russian hordes, 
could never turn traitor to civilisation. Just as it was felt 
that no Power would be found to support the Servian assas- 
sins, so, too, it was thought that England at least, free as it 
professed to be from all treaties, would not lend its hand to 
the oppressor and the barbarian. All very foolish, perhaps, 
and now, when one is back here, it seems more foolish still. 
But out there in Berlin it was hard to free oneself from the 
same feeling, and to take on the attitude which we now have 
in England, that Germany is the barbarian and oppressor 
against whom we are fighting, and that Russia is our ally 
in a war against autocracy and militarism. As I said before, 
the war is now on us and must be carried through to the 
bitter end. When the neutrality of Belgium was infringed 
there was no alternative left to us. I presume to make 
no complaint against our own diplomacy, nor do I attempt 
to defend the military councils of Germany. But I appeal 
for one thing. My plea is that we should treat our enemies 
as honourable. That we should drop this nauseating talk 
of “ The Mad Dog of Europe,” that we should realise that 
the Germans, even the Socialists, feel that they are fighting 
a just war of defence, a war of defence for their own homes 
and culture against a barbarian horde from the East. They 
may be mistaken, they may have been misled by military 
autocrats. But at least they are honourable, and whatever 
they get in the field deserve at least an honourable treatment 
in our Press. 

No man who was in Berlin at the time when mobilisation 
was declared, when every able-bodied man was torn from 
his family into a war which the people had not wanted, 
which they firmly believed their Government had not 
wanted, and which they hoped to the end would not come, 
will ever forget the dignity and nobility of those hours. 
Through all the streets of Berlin on that fateful Saturday 
afternoon I saw no woman weeping. But I saw no woman 
whose face was not drawn and whose eyes were not filled 
with a look of horror which caught at one’s throat. Tears 
came later. But for the moment each one was straining 
every nerve in a ghastly effort to realise what this meant. 
On the days of mobilisation that followed there was vcTy 
little noise or cheering. But everywhere a dogged detcr- 
mination, an absolute conviction of the righteousness of 
their cause on the faces of the reservists as they marched 
up to join their regiments; an earnestness and dignity 
which would have forced respect from Germany’s worst 
enemy had he been there. For those, too, who hoped for a 
speedy termination of the war and for the victory of Russia 
and her allies the sight was not reassuring. For, apart from 
this almost religious determination on every face, there 
was a strength and solidity of physique, a suggestion of 
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calibre and staying power in these men from the office and 
workshop, which argued well for performance in the field. 

And all this made the horror of the last moments more 
intense. For there was a stain on Germany's, or at least 
on Berlin’s, shield. Immediately after the declaration of 
war against Russia the rumour was spread that Berlin was 
covered with Russian spies. It is true that there were 
many there. And many were caught before they could 
do harm. But the nerves of the populace broke down. 
In a short time it was highly dangerous even for a German 
with a Slavonic cast of countenance to appear in the streets 
of Berlin, for the mob would set upon him at once as a 
Russian spy, and he was lucky if the police could arrest 
him in time to rescue him from the worst forms of violence. 
There were many cases even when German officers them- 
selves were mistaken for Russian spies in military uniform, 
and were saved from lynch justice only by being arrested 
and dragged off by some of their own comrades. On the 
top of this came the English declaration of war, and all the 
suspicion against Russians turned at once against the 
English. Naturally newspaper correspondents were the 
worst to suffer, since to the excited and ignorant a man 
who telegraphs continually to a foreign country can be 
nothing else but a spy. During the night of Tuesday and 
the morning of Wednesday the lot of an English corre- 
spondent was not a pleasant one, and in the last few days 
the columns of the English Press have been full of the tales 
of their adventures. This publicity has given a one-sided 
impression of what has happened in Berlin. English 
subjects there are in great difficulties. Many have no 
money, and no chance at the moment of getting any. 
Many, that is to say men, were arrested at once. But 
none, as far as I could discover in the last hurricd hours, 
were seriously injured in any way, and the majority were 
released after a short detention under the obligation of 
reporting themselves to the police every three days. Already 
on the day on which we left almost every newspaper had 
appeals to the populace to remember the good name of 
Germany and to refrain from attacks on English people, 
and the police themselves appeared to have recovered 
from the spy panic which followed the declaration. The 
personal danger to private individuals is, I am convinced, 
very slight. Some may be imprisoned, as are Germans 
here. The able-bodied may be sect to work on the harvests. 
But the mob danger, I firmly believe, is over. 

B.-H. 


WAR SONGS 

EITHER poetry, music, nor religion,’ says 

Sir Ian Hamilton, “can long outlive 

war.” If this is so, it is surprising that we 
find so little of the direct delight in war in the great poets. 
Homer, no doubt, is a war poet, though the end of the 
Iliad might be a text-book for pacifists ; but, as the race 
has grown older, literature has become more and more 
concerned with the conflicts of the soul rather than 
the conflicts of the right arm. We find a great deal 
more of war, proportionately, in the poems of a small 
writer like Campbell than in the poems of a great writer 
like Shakespeare. It may be doubted whether even 
among soldiers war songs are altogether popular. Mr. 
Kipling, in one of his short stories, relates how the 
soldiers of a certain regiment, as they lay under fire, 
kept up their spirits by singing The Lay of Samuel 
Hall, a very unwarlike ballad of a rogue who was 
hanged, each verse ending with a hearty ‘“ Damn your 
eyes!”” Mr. Belloc, who has been a soldier, insists 


““ 








that soldiers are great singers, but he does not tell us 
what they sing. “Those men who marched behind 
Cxsar in his triumph,” he writes, “sang a song, and 
the words of it still remain (so I am told); the armies 
of Louis XIV and of Napoleon, of the Republic, and 
even of Algiers, made songs of their own which have 
passed into the great treasury of European letters.” 

And the Line, he tells us, still sings on the march 
to-day. Certainly in the Russo-Japanese war the 
Japanese soldiers sang songs of battle. Sir Ian Hamilton 
describes twenty or thirty thousand of them joining 
fiercely in the song: 

Sons of Nippon, down with Russia— 
Down with Russia! Lay her low. 

Sir Ian, however, regretfully admits that the English 
regiments, even when they have their own marching 
songs, seldom sing them. The Middlesex, he declares, 
do not sing their regimental war song, The Die-Hards, 
except “ once a year, on Albuera day.” The Liverpools, 
the Dorsets, the Suffolks are seldom known to sing. 
The Scots are prouder of their songs, and the Welsh, 
too, are musical, though in rather a sad way. As for 
the Irish, Sir Ian attributes to them songs of “ fun and 
frolic even in the bloody drama of the battle-field.” As 
regards the soldiers in the British Army, as a whole, he 
declares that “ although lukewarm, as compared with 
German or Russian troops, about singing themselves, 
they are always glad . . . to listen to the singing of 
others.” Sir Ian, by the way, has no doubt that 
‘“* soldiers like a good soldier song most of all,” when 
somebody else sings it. 

English war songs, we imagine, are marked by a 
greater sense of national superiority than most. The 
spirit of the last verse of the Elizabethan war ballad, 
Lord Willoughby, is typical of a great number of 


them : 

Then courage, noble English men, 
And never be dismaid, 

If that we be but one to ten, 
We will not be afraid 

To fight the forraign Enemies, 
And set our country free, 

And thus 1 end this bloody bout 
Of brave Lord Willoughby. 


The same readiness to meet the enemy, “ though 
they to one be ten,” appears in Drayton’s Agincourt, 
and, indeed, is a recurrent note in English military 
patriotism. The English never seem to have relished 
the humours of defeat as we find the Scots doing in 
such a ballad as The Battle of Sherrif-muir, with its 
famous beginning : 


There’s some say that we wan, 
And some say that they wan, 
And some say that nane wan at a’, man ; 
But one thing I'm sure, 
That at Sherra-muir, 
A battle there was that I saw, man ; 
And we ran, and they ran, 
And they ran, and we ran, 
But Florence ran fastest of a’, man. 


The English song is essentially a song of confidence, 
a song of triumph, like Sergeant Grant’s Battle of 
Waterloo, with its characteristic verse : 

The bloody fight it then began, and the cannons they did roar, 

We being short of cavalry, they pressed us full sore, 

Three British cheers we gave them, with volleys not a few, 

We made them wish themselves in France, and far from Waterloo. 
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It is natural, of course, that a nation with such a 
triumphant record should sing triumphant songs, 
and, indeed, no army should sing anything else. At 
the same time we cannot help delighting in those 
cheerful songs of defeat in which the vanquished have 
on occasion refused to admit disgrace. Our favourite 
song of this sort is the American I’m a Good Old Rebel, 
which used to be popular with the defeated side in 
the War of Secession : 

Oh, I’m a good old rebel, that’s what I am, 
And for this land of freedom I don’t care a damn; 


I'm glad I fought agin her, I only wish we'd won, 
And I don’t axe any pardon for anything I've done. 


I served with old Bob Lee, three years about, 

Got wounded in four places and starved at Point Lookout ; 

I caught the rheumatism a-campin’ in the snow, 

But I killed a chance of Yankees and wish I'd killed some mo’. 


I hate the constitooshin, this great republic too ; 

I hate the mouty eagle, an’ the uniform so blue ; 

I hate their glorious banner, an’ all their flags an’ fuss, 
Those lyin’, thievin’ Yankees, I hate "em wuss and wuss. 


I won't be reconstructed ! I’m better now than them ; 
And for a carpet-bagger I don’t give a damn ; 

So I'm off for the frontier ; soon as I can go, 

I'll prepare me a weapon, and start for Mexico. 


Mr. Kipling, it must be admitted, takes defeat into 
account in his soldier songs. 


I have known defeat and mocked it as we ran, 


says his banjo. But even when in Fuzzy-Wuzzy he 
sings of a broken British square, he never for a moment 
is in doubt as to the side which will ultimately get the 
victory : 
We took our chanst among the Kyber ‘ills, 
The Boers knocked us silly at a mile, 
The Burman give us Irriwaddy chills, 
An’ a Zulu impi dished us up in style : 
But all we ever got from such as they 
Was pop to what the Fuzzy made us swaller ; 
We ’eld our bloomin’ own, the papers say, 
But man for man the Fuzzy knocked us ‘oller. 
Then ’ere’s fo you, Fuzzy-Wuzzy, an’ the missis and the kid ; 
Our orders was to break you, an’ of course we went an’ did. 
We sloshed you with Martinis, an’ it wasn’t ’ardly fair ; 
But for all the odds agin you, Fuzzy-Wuz, you broke the square. 
Certainly, there is very little use in a war song which 
has not the martial spirit. It is possible, however, to 
be martial in more than one way. One may be melan- 
choly-martial or one may be cheerfully martial. It is 
the way of the British to be the latter, as in the British 
Grenadiers, Hot Stuff, and The Recruiting Officer. On 
the other hand, there have been great fighting nations 
who have always gone to war with religious solemnity. 
Tyrtaeus, who was the adopted national poet of the 
Spartans for more than three centuries, appealed to 
the solemn passions rather than the high spirits of the 
soldiers, as we may see in the only surviving fragment 
of his marching songs : 
Come, sons of Sparta, mother of heroes, come, sons of Sparta’s 


men; forward with your shield on the left ; be brave and cast your 
spear; take no thought for your life; that is not the way of Sparta. 


The Irish, as everyone who knows the music of 
Brian Boru’s and MacSuibhne’s marches is aware, 
went into battle to wild and joyous music, but it was 
a devotionalism, now tender, now revengeful, that in 
later centuries, at any rate, usually inspired them in 





See 


the first instance to go forth to war. This spirit of 
devotionalism has been given magical expression jn 
Mangan’s Dark Rosaleen. The modern Irish are 
. > 

perhaps, more cheerful than their ancestors. Those 
who enjoy defending a paradox might amuse themselves 
by arguing that the high spirits of the English have 
infected their more serious neighbours. There jis jn 
literature no more frolicking song of the very wounds 
of war than the Irish Johnnie, I Hardly Knew Ye, in 
which the soldier’s sweetheart addresses him on his 
return from battle : 

You haven't an arm and you haven't a leg, 

Hurroo ! Hurroo ! 
You haven't an arm and you haven't a leg, 
Hurroo ! Hurroo ! 

You haven't an arm and you haven't a leg, 

You're an eycless, noseless, chickenless egg, 

You'll have to be put with a bow! to beg, 

Och, Johnnie, I hardly knew ye ! 


With drums and guns, and guns and drums, 
The enemy nearly slew ye ; 

My darling dear, you look so queer, 
Och, Johnnie, I hardly knew ye ! 


There is also a very interesting English song of a 
returned soldier which comes down from the days of 
Elizabeth and is entitled The Maunding Souldier, or 
The Fruits of Warris Beggery. In this the begging 
soldier protests the genuineness of his story : 

To beg I was not born, sweet sir, 
And therefore blush to make this stirre, 
I never went from place to place 
For to divulge my wofull case : 
For I any none of those 
That roguing goes, 
That, maunding, shows their drunken blows, 
Which they have onely got 
While they have banged the pot 
In wrangling who should pay the shot. 


He recites the narrative of his wounds in later 
verses : 
Twice through the bulke I have been shot ; 
My braines have boyléd like a pot ; 
I have at lest these doozen times 
seen blowne up by those roguish mines 
Under a barracado, 
In a bravado, 
Throwing of a hand-grenado ; 
Oh, death was very neere, 
Yor it took away my eare, 
And yet, thanke God, cli’'am here, ch’am here. 
Clearly, the moods in which men go into battle are 
various. Taillefer, to whom William the Conqueror 
gave the right to strike the first blow at Hastings, Is 
said to have gone at the head of the invading host 
“singing of Charlemagne and of Roland and of men 
who died at Roncevaux.” Cromwell’s soldiers, we 
may be sure, for the most part chanted psalms. The 
Provencals, who helped to storm the Tuileries, 
sang the Marseillaise. Modern soldiers, who are as 
brave as any, often, no doubt, sing music-hall songs. 
The stokers on the Amphion are said to have been 
singing Rule Britannia just before the ship struck the 
mines. On the whole, however, the battle spirit has 
expressed itself far better and more fully in music 
than in literature. Who would miss the words of 
The British Grenadiers? Who would not miss its 


glorious music ? 
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THE PROBLEM OF ORGANIC 
EVOLUTION 


ItI.—Gameto-GENEsIs. 

HEN Lamarckian experiments were made in the 
past—their number being small and their quality 
poor—the observer had no clear ideas as to how 

the process he hoped to observe could work. The parental 
body was modified by nurture, and the body of the offspring 
might be similarly modified. To-day the case is very different. 
Thanks, above all, to Professor Weismann, the great survivor 
from the nineteenth century, and to the microscope, we 
have clear ideas as to what is involved in the hereditary 
process. We know that there are definite reproductive 
glands in the parental body, containing a cellular tissue of 
4 unique order, and that from its cells are derived the 
ultimate bearers of heredity, which we call the germ-cells 
or gametes. Any influence acting upon the parent must 
affect the gametes, or it cannot affect the heredity of the 
offspring. Crucial to our enquiry, therefore, is an exact 
understanding of the relations between the processes of the 
parental body and the gametes which it produces. 

A leading student of this subject, Dr. F. A. Mjéen, of 
Christiania, has recently described the facts in the following 
words, which are true of the germ-cells in the animal king- 
dom generally, though they were written with special refer- 
ence to man : 

The germ-cells are located in the human organism in such a way that 
the individual has a natural protection against racial poisons. Sur- 
rounding the germ-cells of the individual we find a sort of protecting 
membrane. No blood-vessels are in direct contact with spermatozoon 
or ovum. When chemical poisons are brought into the animal body, 
they find their way to all organs and all cells of the organism, with 
perhaps the only exception, the germ-cells. Nature has in its wisdom 
arranged a special protection for the most sensitive stage of conception. 
There is hardly any doubt that the above-mentioned protection 
apparatus acts against most of the poisons, but there are exceptions 
to the rule. Such exceptions are ether, chloroform, and the stronger 
alcohols. Tie proof that this is the case lies in the fact that these 
bodies have been found in the germ-plasm by means of chemical 
analysis. 


This relative isolation in the parental body is a general 
biological fact of profound importance, quite apart from 
the special question of the racial poisons. The germ- 
plasm is in a large degree independent of the vicissitudes 
and vagaries of the parental body. The parental blood may 
be charged with many unusual or even morbid agents, 
poisons taken with the food, poisons made by microbes 
invading the body, and so forth. But, of all the parental 
tissues, the germ-plasm is the most sheltered, since it is 
never in direct contact with the blood. It can well be 
imagined that if the germ-plasm, which carries the whole 
future of the species, were as liable to damage as the body 
of the transient individual, the race could not persist at all. 

The reader will notice that the exceptions quoted by 
Dr. Mjéen all belong to one chemical class, and the fact is 
very important. It is probable that most colloid substances, 
in general, never reach the germ-plasm, whether for good or 
evil, and therefore, though circulating freely in the blood, 
they no more affect the germ-plasm than if they were not 
present at all. Most of the poisons produced by microbes 
belong to this category; and hence is explained the sur- 
prising, but highly necessary, independence which the germ- 
plasm displays towards nearly all forms of parental infection. 
Ether, chloroform, and alcohol are typical of the substances, 
Known to students of the nervous system, which have the 
power of penetrating into nerve-cells and paralysing them. 
Hence the familiar combination of these three substances 
in the anesthetic which is accordingly called “ A.C.E. 





mixture.” The chemists point out that these substances 
have the power of dissolving the “ lipoid ” or fatty envelope 
which surrounds and usually protects nerve-cells. Probably 
much the same obtains in the case of the germ-cells and their 
protective membrane, but in either the factor of dilution 
is all-important. We see, therefore, how rash and un- 
scientific it would be to assume, as many have assumed, 
that all influences affecting the parental body are bound to 
be reflected in the body of the offspring. 

But doubtless the contrary dogma is still more absurd— 
the assertion that the germ-cells live in a universe of their 
own, totally untouched by all influences radiating from the 
universe we know. That, however, is—or perhaps we may 
say was—the neo-Darwinian position. It was based upon 
a very general: forgetfulness of a crucial process which 
we must here recall. When Weismann and his followers 
taught the world to realise the separateness and distinctness 
of the “ germ-plasm,” and exploded the idea that all the 
tissues of the parent combine to form the corresponding 
tissues of the offspring, we all were inclined to overlook 
the fact that actual germ-cells are not things given, and 
pre-existing in the parental body, but are, in fact, being 
actively manufactured in it throughout the whole of the 
reproductive period. The process we had forgotten is 
called gameto-genesis. 

It is all very well to talk of the “ germ-plasm ” and the 
“ germ-cclls * as something fixed and immutable, but the 
facts are very different. The term germ-cecll or gamete 
can be applied only to a “ ripe’ ovum, or to a sperma- 
tozoon. When we ask the history of these things, we find 
that they have by no means always existed, by a process 
of “ preformation,” in the parental body. The female 
organism prepares ripe ova at definite periods, and the 
process is an intensely active one. The male organism 
similarly prepares spermatozoa, by intensely active changes 
within the germ-plasm. These processes, which involve 
the genesis of gametes, are called gameto-genesis; and 
the crux of organic evolution lies here. Organic evolution 
depends upon variation. Variation results from novelties 
in germ-cells. Germ-cells are made by gameto-genesis. This 
is the heart of the whole problem. The Mendelian will 
teach us an infinite number of details as to the consequences 
of mating germ-cells, but he can deal only with what the 
germ-cells already contain. It is in their making, not in 
their mating, that the real problem lies. The central evo- 
lutionary fact called variation is not, as Professor Bateson 
has too enthusiastically said, the result of combinations 
or recombinations of factors, but depends upon the making 
of factors by and in gameto-genesis. In earlier years 
Professor Bateson himself, before he was carried away 
by Mendelian specialism, expressed the real truth very 
forcibly when he said that “ Variation is a novel cell- 
division.” The cell-divisions by which the gametes are made 
from the ancestral cells in the germinal tissues, and which 
we call gameto-gencsis, are the makers of evolution. The 
task now before biology is to discover the influences which 
determine or affect that process. 

When we examine the reproductive tissues under the 
microscope we are impressed by their intense activity. 
The making of germ-cells is a business which requires 
oxygen, water, nutriment, like all other vital processes. 
It is the parental body that supplies these necessities, 
without which the process ceases; and at once the neo- 
Darwinian notion of the impenctrable isolation of the germ- 
plasm breaks down. Though protected from direct contact 
with the blood, and all the hazards that may involve, the 
germ-plasm is yet, like the unborn child, nourished entirely 
by the parental blood. If germ-cclls were preformed, 
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and simply shed at intervals, as Weismann taught in his 
earlier writings, we should not expect the parental blood 
to affect them. But in fact they are made in the body by 
active processes of nutrition and metabolism, which entirely 
depend upon the parental blood to supply food, air, and 
water and to remove carbonic acid and the various waste- 
products of metabolism. We may, indeed, assert that the 
active germ-plasm, during the reproductive period, bears 
to the body which houses it a relation closely similar to that 
between the mammalian embryo or foetus and the maternal 
tissues. The theory of isolation is untenable, and we must, 
instead, prepare ourselves for decades or ages of enquiry 
into all the factors that affect the germ-plasm and gamcto- 
genesis, with consequences for the offspring, and thus 
for the evolutionary process. 

In the foregoing paragraphs we have made an assumption 
which is generally accepted, but is quite unwarrantable. 
We have been arguing that the germ-plasm can be affected 
only by and through the body which houses it, and we have 
therefore been at pains to learn what chemical substances 
can pass into it from the somatic blocd, and what cannot. 
The enquiry is vastly important, but there is another 
possibility which we have forgotten, and to which Madame 
Henri’s experiments, lately discussed here, will recall us. 
She showed that certain cells, having the essential properties 
of germ-cells, in that new generations of the species were 
derived from them, could be modified by exposure to a 
certain form of light, with results which remained in sub- 
sequent generations. But the germ-plasm in the bodies 
of higher animals, though housed in those bodics, is not 
thereby cut off utterly from all direct influences, such as 
those which played upon Madame Henri’s anthrax bacilli. 
In a word, we have omitted to consider the clear possibility 
that external conditions may directly affect the germ-platm, 
quite apart from their influence upon the body of the parent. 

The reader is familiar with the celebrated phrase, never 
uttered nor written without deceiving somebody, which 
asserts that “acquired characters are not transmitted.” 
That dogmatic denial is commonly quoted against the possi- 
bility that external conditions can ever affect the course of 
evolution. But in the instance before us we are not so much 
as referring to “ acquired characters,” nor even to the exist- 
ence of the parental body at all! In that parental body 
is a special form of cell-producing tissue which we call the 
germ-plasm. May not external conditions affect that germ- 
plasm directly, as if the parental body were not there, 
as if that germ-plasm were a colony of bacteria exposed to 
ultra-violet light ? 

The leaders of experimental biology to-day are well 
aware of this possibility. It is never henceforth to be 
forgotten. For instance, the bedy of the individual is 
conveyed from a cold country to a hot one, or is experi- 
mentally enclosed in a chamber having a temperature very 
different from that to which the species is accustomed. 
This change of temperature may affect the individual body, 
and, in doing so, it may indirectly affect the germ-plasm 
which that body contains. But, in any case, the germ- 
plasm itself is being abnormally heated or cooled, no less 
than if Professor Carrel had contrived, as he could and 
doubtless will, to excise the reproductive glands and keep 
them alive in isolation from the body to which they belonged. 
It is more than probable that the direct effects of so impor- 
tant an external condition as temperature, acting during 
the process of gameto-genesis, which must be largely chemical, 
will affect that process, with consequences for the offspring, 
as it affects the simpler chemical reactions of every day. 

So with radiations. Ultra-violet light has small pene- 
tration, and we cannot very well imagine that it could 


affect the germ-plasm in an ordinary mammal, or, at any 
rate, in the female, where the reproductive glands lie deep. 
But in many insects, for instance, the germ-plasm lies go 
near the surface that ordinary sunlight may affect jt. 
Further, there are other forms of radiation which haye far 
greater powers of penetration than ultra-violet light. The 
Rontgen rays belong to the same order as ultra-violet light, 
but have a shorter wave-length and correspondingly high 
penetration. Many living beings are more or less exposed 
to radiations of this order, and their germ-plasm may be 
affected accordingly, totally without re fe rence to any action 
upon the body of the individual as a whole, or any so-called 
‘inheritance of acquired characters.’ 

In this connection it may be added that the Réntgen 
rays, in their harder and more penetrating forms, have a 
profound effect upon the germ-plasm of mammals. The 
result best known is the practical destruction of the germ- 
plasm with consequent sterility. Very serious results may 
follow, as is obvious, unless workers with the Réntgen rays 
take steps to protect themselves. The action is a sclective 
one upon the germ-plasm. The rest of the body and its 
various glands are unaffected, so far as we know. No better 
illustration or proof could be offered to the student of the 
fact, fundamental for organic evolution, that the germ- 
plasm is not isolated from the universe, but is part of it, 
and may be directly modified by external agencies without 
any part being played by the body of the individual at all. 
It is this study of the direct action of the environment 
upon the germ-plasm and gamceto-genesis that evolutionists 
have most neglected hitherto, but that neglect is now being 
speedily remedied. 

LENS. 


Correspondence 
THE WAGES OF MEN AND WOMEN 


To the Editor of Tak NEw STATESMAN. 

Srr,—Mrs. Webb, in her article of August Ist, quotes the 
case of the U.S. Telegraph Service as an example to prove her 
point that “‘a uniform scale for men and women would tend to 
exclude .... either one sex or the other.” Would Mrs. Webb 
very kindly give her authority for this statement, and tell us 
to which telegraph company or companies she refers? She 
speaks as though it were the State service to which she refers, 
but when investigating certain labour conditions in the U.S.A. 
last year I was informed that the reason that practically no 
women are employed in the U.S. postal service is that this 
service is almost entirely political. Postmasters and _ sub- 
postmasters all over the country change with the President 
and party in power. These posts are given as a reward for party 
services, therefore salaries of all grades are kept high, and women 
not yet having obtained the vote stand no chance of being 
appointed to any post in the service. This explanation deserves 
publicity, as the statement as applying to the U.S. post office 
arrangement has been widely circulated by others besides Mrs. 
Webb. 

If, however, Mrs. Webb refers to the Western Union Telegraph 
Co., —. owns practically all the commercial telegraph lines 
in the U.S., I have no figures later than 1902. Then, however, 
the numbers were :—Male operators, 10,179 ; female operators, 
2.914, with a very different wage scale. Perhaps Mrs. Webb 
would give us the figures for 1912 ? 

I, personally, rather doubt that if women operators have now 
been ousted by the men’s union, it is on account of their inability 
to stand the “ strain, endurance and night work ” of telegraphy, 
seeing that the telephone service, with an equal amount of night 
work, employs women operators entirely. ; 

Is it not possible that there may be other reasons? It is said 
to be well known that the Telegraph Trust goes largely into 
politics, and (though I have no information on this point), there 
might well be reasons of expediency apart from wages in the 
employment of men only.— Yours, etc., 

August 6th. G. K. SCOVELL. 


To the Editor of Turk NEw STATESMAN. 
Sir,—The formule laid down for women workers by Mrs. 
Webb in your last issue are, to say the least, controversial. 
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I refer most particularly to those statements concerning men 

and women brainworkers, which her article illustrates, mainly 

from the teaching profession, and that by somewhat questionable 

ais 73 “In the United States, where there is practical uniformity 
in the scales of salaries of men and women . . . the men have been 
very largely excluded from the profession” (italics mine). 

The official statistics collected for the New York Board of 
Education prove (if statistics prove anything) that practical 
uniformity of salary does not generally prevail between the sexes 

in the U.S.A. For instance, before equalisation the New York 
elementary woman teacher's salary was only 60 per cent. of the 
man’s. Further, where equal pay does prevail, several instances 

» to show that a higher proportion of men is employed, e.g., 
New York (equal pay) employs a higher percentage of men than 
(Charleston (unequal pay). I have examined a good deal of the 
printed evidence, but I do not yet know whether these facts 
are causally or casually related. But in either case they do not 
help Mrs. Webb’s contention. Aa es 

But any conclusion from the mere uncorrected statistics is 
vitiated by the rule of practice laid down by New York itself 
expressly, and by most other authorities implicitly, that teaching 

is a more suitable profession for women than men. “ They are 
more adaptable to all grades: men are suitable chiefly for senior 
scholars,” is the American view. This traditional usage prevailed 
long before New York equalised (partially) its salary scale. 
Some time previous to that occurrence the number of men and 
women teachers employed was checked, and it was found that 
about one-eighth were men. It was then officially laid down that 
one-tenth was as much as the city required. 

Hence to consider the equal payment of women as a factor in 
the “ exclusion” of New York men is an example of an uncon- 
scious post hoc propter hoc. It also unfairly prejudices the case 
of English women teachers for equal payment, because the 
New York policy is often misquoted at the annual conferences 
of the National Union of Teachers. The real facts of the case 
appear to be that every year fewer New York men desire to 
become teachers, because other employments are more con- 
genial and lucrative for them. If there is any “ exclusion ” they 
exclude themselves, in favour of other professions with brighter 
prospects. 

Miss Croxson’s contention that equal pay for women in boys’ 
schools was put forward by the Executive to exclude women 
from such schools should not have been given as that of the 
“women’s spokesman” for the women of the N.U.T. It was 
her individual opinion that the Executive desired women simply 
to be paid equal rates in order to secure their exclusion from 
boys’ schools. 'Women teachers have so proved their usefulness 
as teachers of younger boys that an equal salary would be no 
deterrent to their employment. Opinion is much divided 
amongst the women in the N.U.T. who desire equal pay as to 
the advisability of this alteration in the scale. It is probably 
a good step forward towards equal pay, in the opinion of some, 
as it shifts the principle of remuneration towards the work 
performed and away from the sex of the worker. It runs directly 
transverse to the argument that the man qud man must be paid 
at a family rate and the woman qué woman at an individual 
rate, regardless of particular responsibilities. 

There need be no “ artificial segregation between men and 
women in whole classes” resulting from “ equality of remu- 
neration ” in education ; as long as the young of the human race 
is composed of boys and girls the natural need of the profession 
will be for men and women to teach them. But to attract men to 
the profession there must be remuneration enough to compete 
with that of other professions. To keep it at this standard women 
must be prevented from underselling them. To prevent injustice 
to the family the married woman must have the free choice 
of working in her home or in a profession; and the children 
of people in a profession so desirable eugenically (seeing that they 
have attained to a definite physical and intellectual standard) 
should receive child pensions from the State.—Yours, etc., 

Morecambe, H. F. NorMANTON (B.A.) 

August 9th. 


THE RUSSIAN NATION 


To the Editor of Tuk New STaTESMAN. 

5im,—May I venture to protest against the ill-timed and ill- 
judged attacks made on the Russian nation by the Press generally ? 
One expected the worn-out conventional belief in the inherent 
“ barbarity ” of Russia to be scattered broadcast as an argument 
against Great Britain entering the arena of war. 

I should have thought, however, that Tue New STaTESMAN 
would have taken a broader view. Surely the argument advanced 


that the Hohenzollern monarcliy is responsible for the war rather 
than the German nation applies equally well to the Russian 
autocracy. It is the rulers, and not the people, who are to blame. 
All the rhetoric indulged in about supporting the * black hun- 
dreds,” etc., ete., becomes fatuous irrelevancy if this view is taken. 

Whilst I confess to no knowledge of Russia—beyond the 
acquaintanceship of certain valued Russian friends—if a country 
can be judged by her arts, there is a very great deal to be said 
for the nation which can produce a Turgenéev, a Dostoevski, a 
Tschaikowsky—to go no further.—Yours, ete., 

J. R. MILNnes. 
Nottingham. 
August 9th. 


[We can distinguish between rulers and people ; and we also 
have Russian friends, and read Turgenéev. But we should have 
thought it a matter of universal agreement that the civilisation 
of Russia is very backward compared with that of Germany or 
that of this country. We suggest no “ inherent” or irremedi- 
able “ barbarity” in Russia, but we do suggest that it is 
as mistaken to judge the Russian nation to-day by its 
intellegentsia as it is to judge it by its rulers.—Ep. N.S.] 


MATTHEW ARNOLD 


To the Editor of Tak New StTatesMan. 

Sir,—It is notoriously difficult for the writers of any period 
to form a balanced judgment on the writers of the immediately 
preceding period, and it is no doubt better for the younger 
generation to revolt against the elder than to sit uncritically at 
its feet. Revolt is clearly the attitude of the present day towards 
what it calls the Victorian era, and there are few indeed of the 
Victorian gods which have not been removed from their pedestals 
with more or less violence, and stowed in the garrets. Those 
whose literary standards were more or less formed in that era, 
and who cannot feel that the fifteen years of the present century 
mark a new literary epoch, can usually afford to smile at such 
attacks, confident that the great Victorian writers will not merely 
survive, but will, like the great writers of previous eras, be all 
the better for free and unsympathetic criticism. Merses profundo, 
pulchrior exiet. The appreciation of Shakespeare benefited by 
the criticism of the eighteenth century, curiously unenlightened 
though it may appear to the modern reader; and will benefit 
again from the attacks made quite recently by Tolstoy, Mr. 
Bernard Shaw, and Mr. Frank Harris. 

If I am moved to protest against the attack on Matthew 
Arnold as critic made by “ G. L. S.” in your issue of August Ist, 
it is more because it seems to me to reveal a fundamentally 
unsound point of view than because I am anxious for Arnold's 
reputation. . . I will not trouble to point out the many misrepre- 
sentations of Arnold’s opinions by which your contributor 
endeavours to justify his verdict. Nothing is easier than to 
disparage a writer by quoting isolated dicta with which the 
present age happens to disagree, and nothing more futile— 
unless, indeed, it is to belittle a critic of literature by comparing 
his work with that of a geologist or an Indian administrator, 
and suggesting that he might have done “ excellent and lasting 
work upon the movements of glaciers or the fertilisation of 
plants.” But the real reason why “ G. L. S.” dislikes Arnold 
so intensely is not because he disagrees with Arnold’s opinion 
of Byron or Shelley or Victor Hugo ; it is because Arnold held 
that literature in general, and poetry in particular, should be 
a “ criticism of life.” . . Literature must be considered “ as an art,” 
“from the detached and disinterested standpoint of a refined— 
a fastidious—zsthetic appreciation,” “for its own sake.” 
And so this “‘ cold and youthful observer,” as he proudly calls 
himself, is still enmeshed in that most ancient of fallacies, * art 
for art’s sake.” We are to study “literature for the sake of 
literature,” “ the classics for the sake of the classics.” What 
nonsense it is! As though the classics, literature, art, had an 
existence and a value of their own apart from that of human 
beings ; as though their pursuit were an end in itself, instead of a 
means to life ! 

No, sir, Matthew Arnold was not an infallible critic of litera- 
ture—there are no infallible critics, fortunately enough, “* not 
even the youngest of us.” But he is a great critic, and his great- 
ness lies largely in the fact that he always did precisely what 
arouses the wrath of ‘* G. L. S.,” he considered literature with 
reference to life, . . The writer who does not understand that all 
literature which is worth anything—Sappho and Catullus and 
Don Juan as well as Dante and Shakespeare and Milton, to take 
the authors cited by “* G. L. S.”’°—is a “ criticism of life’ is not 
likely to appreciate it, and will be a blind guide to others.— 
Yours, etc., et 

August 7th, 1914. 
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Miscellany 


MAURICE BARRES 
A T this moment, and in all probability for some time 


to come, not much interest will be taken in literary 

criticism. When a sick man lies upstairs between 
life and death, the people of the house are not usually 
inclined to discuss with much animation the merits of books, 
or to allow themselves to be button-holed by someone with 
a theory of prose rhythms ; and our civilisation is very sick. 
War must alter our sense of the proportions of things ; it is 
inevitable that our attention, while war lasts, should be 
fixed on means to keep ourselves alive, and withdrawn from 
those occupations which, existence secure, make life rich. 
Intellect and imagination must be for the time at a discount. 
The artist and philosopher must at such times lose import- 
ance in the eyes of their fellow-men. But they must never 
lose it in their own; for with them it rests to preserve 
during such desperate distractions the standard of fine 
living. It is not their part to hold a trench or a line of com- 
munication, but to defend, meanwhile, impalpable things 
against the invasion of indifference and neglect. And we 
privates in the army of thought who write each week what 
is forgotten the next, we, too, are not wasted if we range 
ourselves in that battle. Archimedes absorbed in diagrams 
during the sack of Syracuse, Goethe and Hegel undisturbed 
during the cannonades of Leipzig and Jena, should be our 
patron saints at this moment just as great captains and 
patriots are those of the children of action. I make no 
apology, therefore, though the fate of nations hangs in a 
balance, for drawing attention to the sensibility and influence 
of Maurice Barrés. 

There are those in whom thought and feeling are means 
to action, and of them Napoleon, whose opinion of ideo- 
logues was not sympathetic, is the archetype ; and there are 
those for whom the world of action is important only in so 
far as it is necessary to the inward life. Maurice Barrés is 
interesting in the first place, because the artist, the moralist, 
and the man of action, all of them unusually strong, main- 
tain in him a curious balance. He is regarded as the pro- 
phet of the Nationist movement in France. He first im- 
pressed the minds of his generation, as the high priest of the 
religion of the Ego, as an intellectual romanticist. But it is 
as a moralist, as a believer in national tradition, in the 
discipline of limitation that doctrine entails, that he has 
exercised most influence. ‘* Elsewhere,” he writes, “ I am 
a stranger who stammers out some fragmentary strophe, 
but in the land of the Moselle, I know myself for a gesture 
of the soil, a moment of its eternity.” “ Barrés never 
wrote ’—I am quoting Mr. F. Y. Eccles—* anything more 
broadly human, more really fraternal, than that. He has 
discerned what is so generally forgotten, that civilisation 
means nothing apart from particular forms of civilisation.” 
He is one of the makers of modern France. One of the 
makers not of the war, but of the temper in which those who 
think in France, are engaging side by side with us in the 
present struggle. lf we would estimate the influence he 
has had, we must imagine that we had had among us a writer 
who harped on our individuality as a nation and the precious- 
ness of all that implies for every unit of the race, with the 
insistency of a Rudyard Kipling, but with the piety—in the 
Roman sense—with the sensibility, and with more than the 
literary skill, of a Walter Pater. Imagine such an English 
writer, gauge his probable influence, and you may measure 
the effect of Maurice Barrés upon his contemporaries. 
Recall the above quotation, what is implicated in it, and you 
can place him. Recall, too, Mr. Eccles’s comment upon it 





es 


that Barrés has never written “anything more broadly 
human, more really fraternal than that,” and you will feel 
in a moment how he stands towards your own way of taking 
the world. . 

The work of Maurice Barrés is a unique document for the 
historian of French sensibility during the last twenty-five 
years. His first three books, Le Culte du Moi series, repre- 
sented a reaction against the art which was only concerned 
with the actual (the Naturalists), and also against that 
tendency in literature (Renan, Anatole France) which 
finds comfort in an elegant and sympathetic scepticism, 
His early heroes are young men passionately searching for 
a truth to live by ; who, failing to find a faith, are eager to 
discover a discipline to guide them. Their attitude towards 
life is one of self-protection against the outside world. The 
one thing that appears certain to them is the individual and 
his needs ; to them the preservation and adornment of their 
own personalities and the search for affinities are the only 
reasonable ends worth striving after. Two practical prin- 
ciples guide them in their spiritual adventures: we are 
never so happy as in moments of exaltation; to analyse 
our emotions heightens their intensity. Consequently the 
object of living is to feel as intensely and self-consciously 
as possible. Up to this point Barrés’s heroes embody the 
doctrines of romanticism. They suffer from the same 
lassitudes and the same unsatisfied longings: “ Désir sans 
but, échee perpétuel au principe et au ressort de toute 
action! ‘Je suis las, las avant l’effort,’ dit il. ‘Ah! 
qui fera que je veuille ’ (Un Homme Libre). . . . Je voudrais 
pleurer, étre bercé. Toujours les choses d’intelligence ; je 
les comprends, je n’en suis pas bouleversé. Ah! des choses 
qui puissent changer les Ames (L’Enemi des lois)."” Waiving 
the petulance and fatuity of the attitude, and also the 
incidental adornments and delightful interludes of Le Culte 
du Moi, “ it contains already to my mind, writes Mr. Eccles, 
the germ of all that is doctrinal in the whole work of 
Barrés ; the notion that there is in each of us something 
original to defend and to disengage, and the notion that to 
discover ourselves is necessarily to discover affinities, without 
which our lives are ineffective, and our personality pre- 
carious. And already the praise of Lorraine, its soil, its 
art, its story, has its place in the attempt to find reasons 
for unreasoned instincts. For Philippe, to explore his 
country is to light up the obscure parts of his own soul.” 
L’ Appel au Soldat, an account of a bicycle tour taken by 
two young men, natives of Lorraine, through their own 
province, marks a transition in his work from romantic, 
self-conscious individualism to an attitude which is more 
objective and more in touch with the concerns of the big 
common world. “ Penser solitairement, c’est s’acheminer 
a penser solidairement ”; that might stand as the motto 
to the work of his first period. Henceforth his books are 
variations on the theme that if we sink a deep enough 
shaft in ourselves we shall find that we fall into—not the 
general soul of humanity—this is the distinctive difference 
between Nationalism and humanitarianism, but into the 
soul of the community into which we were born. To feel 
your own race living in yourself, that is the true Culte du 
Moi. “La terre et les morts” is the leit motiv which is 
announced in Les Déracinés, L’appel au Soldat and Leur 
Figures, and continued through all his later books. His 
books of travel are wonderful attempts to express the 
modes of feeling and the traditions peculiar to each country 
he describes, traditions precious to its own children, but— 
this is the conclusion—only right for them. Barrés is the 
prophet of national life, but still more of a mystical, local 
patriotism. 

Desmonp MacCartny. 
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WAR AND THE VILLAGE 


HE little country town was full of anxious 
people, on the Tuesday night that war was 
to be declared, waiting in the half-lighted 
streets for the news that, after all, never came until the 
morning. But the lanes through which I walked to 
our hill village were silent, nor was there anyone awake 
when, towards midnight, I passed through the few 
cottages that make our street. 

In the morning early, when I came out of my gate, 
there was still no news, but at 8 o’clock, when the post 
office opened, Skeet, our postmaster, read to us a 
telegram, “ War is declared by England against Ger- 
many.” It seemed quite unreal to us, and after a few 
moments of talk we settled down to our ordinary lives ; 
only the women and children hung about the post office, 
from that time onwards our centre of news. 

A couple of hours later a police-constable on a bicycle 
came up the road with a sheaf of yellow papers in his 
hand. He gave one to the small farmer who brings us 
our daily milk and hurried on. The dairyman stood 
by his cart reading whilst the village collected. We 
walked slowly, gossiping as we went, to show that we 
were no impertinent seekers after knowledge, and when 
we had gathered round the milk cart we asked no 
questions, but waited for the dairyman to speak. He, 
too, took his time. “ I’ve got to send my old mare down 
to the town,” he said, at last; ‘“‘ much use it will be.” 

Now, indeed, we were amazed. Our horses were to 
be taken ! for all our talk we had never thought of that. 
It made war real. Within an hour the horses were 
straggling down the hill; a sorry lot. Few passed the 
vets’ test, and the rest came back, to the huge delight of 
their owners. The men who brought them told of the 
soldiers who stood by the railway crossing, and stopped 
every horse and cart as it came in for the market. “‘ He 
just looked in my old mare’s mouth, and said she was 
too long in the tooth, and I might take her back,”’ said 
the dairyman. “ You'll all get your milk now,” he 
added with a grin. The horsekeeper from the big farm 
had had no such luck; he told with tears in his voice 
how two of his beloved mares had been bought and 
paid for and were now to be taken to a camp that had 
sprung up as if by magic on a heath some few miles off ; 
we could see the tents from the slope of the hill, he said. 

In the afternoon men followed the horses down the 
hill. “ My earpenter’s gone,” said one builder ruefully, 
looking at his half-finished cottages ; “‘ there’s two brick- 
layers left, but no one else but myself. I don’t know 
what I shall do, nor where I shall get my money to pay 
the men.” I assured him his money would be all right, 
for he was building for the squire, and left him somewhat 
consoled. “ They've took the blacksmith,”’ was the news 
that my gardening boy had to tell; “ he’s to go to shoe 
the horses for the yeomanry ; he did your job just before 
he left. Iran down to the forge to see if I could get it. 
Here it is... He held up proudly a newly-sharpened axe. 

Ten or a dozen men went, and before the day was out 
had disappeared from our ken. No one knew where they 
had gone. , 

In the evening when I went down to the town I met 
everywhere men in khaki going quietly about their busi- 


ness. There was no outward excitement ; neither tears 
nor cheers. The proclamations plastered everywhere 
on the walls, and the newspaper stall set up in the main 
street, were the most conspicuous signs of a change. 
The talk of the town had taken a new turn, even the 
farm-men, usually so taciturn, spoke quite glibly of 
Zeppelins, of Dreadnoughts and the Belgian army, and 
were eager for every scrap of information. 

Next morning before 8 o'clock one little crowd had 
gathered again at the post office. Skeet, our post~ 
master, is also the baker and general dealer in provisions 
and small oddments. He had served under Admiral 
Jellicoe, he told us, and expected to do so again. Skeet 
is a patriot, and was taking his own line. A great lady 
had sent to him for a sack of flour, but “I says,” he 
told us, “‘that I couldn’t oblige her. I ain’t going 
to sell flour,”” he added, “and I ain’t going to raise 
my prices until everything is sold up, and then I will 
shut up shop.” 

During the day there was much buying up of stores in 
the town by the gentry, and the village was very scornful 
when the motor cars went up the road laden with 
provisions from the grocers’ shops. Prices were going 
up in the town; sugar had doubled, bread was a half- 
penny dearer. 

More messengers came to the village that day. 
Arrangements were being made from our town as a 
centre for the receipt of wounded, since we were not far 
from a hospital centre, and the overflow would come to 
us. In the town the Station Hotel had been comman- 
deered, and the Corn Exchange was being fitted up os 
a hospital. We of the gentry were all asked to report 
on the articles we could lend, filling in very businesslike 
printed forms. The farmers, on their part, were con- 
ferring together and arranging to help one another with 
carts and horses and men, so that the harvest of all might 
be gathered in. Those who had been to the town told 
of the gathering of the Territorials, and the Reserves, of 
the railway line picketed, of the recruiting, and of the 
drill arranged for in the drill hall in the evenings. 

And then we collected our own special bits of news. 
Our builder’s foreman, a Territorial distinguished for 
his shooting, had written a letter to his wife telling 
how he was stationed on Fort Blockhouse in charge of 
a Maxim; a sailor had sent a message from a neigh- 
bouring port to his father, telling of the battleships 
creeping away. A young labourer, who had bicycled 
50 miles to Southampton and back in the night in order 
to see his mother, spoke of a great camp just outside the 
town that had vanished in the night: “ 30,000 men,” 
he said, ‘** shipped for Belgium.” And strangers came into 
the village from a coast town asking for rooms; the 
beach, we heard, was a mass of wire entanglements, 
searchlights flashed all night, the hotels were being 
fitted up as hospitals ; it was no place for children. 

All these incidents seen or talked over affected the 
village far more than the newspapers. Realising the 
greatness of the event, we found ourselves living in a 
new world, which had brought with it a new spirit 
—not indeed of war—but of gentleness and of rare 
consideration for others. In this spirit we went on 
with our daily work. 

MonTAGUE ForDHAM. 
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Current Literature 
BOOKS IN GENERAL 


HE war has not yet evoked any good literature. It 
was hardly to be expected that it would. If we 
were actually defending ourselves against invading 

hordes, or if the enemy had committed some monstrous 
massacre, things might be different. But by universal 
agreement we are waging this war in cold blood. We do 
not hate the Germans; most of them we like and respect. 
We do not want to exterminate them ; we might almost be 
said to have olive branches wreathed round the muzzles of 
cur rifles, for we are already talking of not pressing home 
our advantage (presuming that we win) too far. It is a war 
that most people in Europe wanted to avoid, and the view 
of the English Press is that we are taking police measures 
against a public pest rather than wreaking vengeance 
against a detested foe. Strong passions are not—as yet, 
at any rate—involved in this country, and our poets are no 
more able to become fervent than are our leader-writers. 
* * * 

Nevertheless they write. Old readers of the Times 
would scarcely be able to believe that a war was really 
raging if the paper did not accompany its leaders with 
metrical comments on the situation. Day after day poems 
have appeared; a whole series of well-known bards have 
processed through the Times in Indian file. But their 
verses have all been flat, uninspired, banal. They have 
all found it impossible to get direct, forcible emotion out 
of the spectacle of so horribly, preposterously mechanical an 
Armageddon ; and they have had to fall back on stilted 
conventionalities. First we had Mr. Newbolt with a poem, 


The Vigil : 





England! .... 
Watch beside thine arms to-night, 
Pray that God defend the Right ! 
The next day Mr. William Watson followed with an equally 
conventional piece of rhetoric directed against the Kaiser, 
“the War-Lord,” in which Wilhelm II. was told : 
We do not with God’s name make wanton play, 
We are not on such easy terms with Heaven. 
But two days later the “God defend the Right” cliché 
again appeared in some feeble jingles by the Poet Laureate. 
With such a subject even so distinguished a writer as Mr. 
Bridges sank to such lines as 
Up, careless, awake ! 
Ye peacemakers fight ! 
ENGLAND STANDS ror Honour, 
Gop DEFEND THE Rigur. 
Again two days and there was a pompous anonymous 
sonnet expressing Canada’s sentiments towards England ; 
again two days and Mr. Maurice Hewlett contributed a not 
very lucid poem on the text : 
Strike, England, quickly, make an end 
Of him who seeks to trade with thee. 
These poems, on their higher plain of literacy, are all just 
as lifeless as the verses contributed to another journal by 
the Duchess of Somerset, with the chorus : 
Come, rally round the Flag, 
The splendid, tatter’d Rag 
Of the brave and the true, 
The red, white, and blue. 
Its fame must not be lost, 
For whatever be the cost, 
We must rally, boys, rally round the flag. 
Here also “ God and Right” came in. Mr. Kipling has 
not yet issued a manifesto. If he does, it will presumably 


contain references to traitorous Teuton and hell-black Hun. 
But probably he is so puzzled at finding the war being 
managed by a Government which he has always regarded as 


———< 


a collection of base and mercenary scoundrels that language 
fails him. The one topical poem I have seen which had 
any marks of sincere emotion I found in so unexpected g 
quarter as Town Topics. And that poem was not on the 
general subject of the war, but on the individual men who 
are going out to face death. 

* * * 

The modern conscience about war, the modern realisation 
of its ghastliness, its pointlessness, its uselessness as a test 
of right and wrong, the appalling miseries it inflicts upon 
innocent non-combatants, have not come into existence for 
nothing. We English have gone into this war reluctantly, 
without selfish ambitions, and with no doubts as to the 
purity of our own motives. Yet, in spite of all that, we 
cannot be exhilarated by the struggle. We may set our 
teeth and determine to face it out to the end, but we cannot 
keep out of the back of our minds the sense of its horror 
and injustice, pity for our enemies as well as our friends, 
and longing for the cessation of fighting. I came across 
the other day a passage from Walt Whitman’s conversations 
with Mr. Traubel : 

O God! that whole damned war business is about nine hundred 
and ninety-nine parts diarrhoea to one part glory. The people who 
like the wars should be compelled to fight the wars ; they are hellish 
business ; wars—all wars: Sherman said ‘** War is hell”: so it is: 
any honest man says so—hates war, fighting, bloodletting : I was in 
the midst of it all—saw war where war is worst—not on the battle- 
fields, no—in the hospitals : there war is worst : there I mixed with it ; 
and now I say God damn the wars—all wars : God damn every war : 
God damn ’em! God damn ’em! 

We know well enough that a poet so virile as Walt Whitman 
would in the Homeric Age, or even in the Middle Ages, 
have felt little of this. But when such feelings as these 
have become general one cannot expect even a war in 
which one’s country engages for the best of motives to stir 
one’s pulses to the pitch of producing fine poctry about it. 
And the present war, if it lasts, will be more terrible than 
** Earth,” wrote Mr. Chesterton years 
will grow worse ere men redeem it 

And wars more evil ere all wars cease. 

We are doing our best to live up to the prophecy. Ail 
Europe as a battlefield, millions of combatants, submarines, 
floating mines, aeroplanes, as instruments; and we no 
longer regard our enemics as blackguards. A hundred 
years ago so unenlightened were we that our naval com- 
mander-in-chief could still tell his men with conviction to 
hate Frenchmen as they would the devil. To-day there is 
probably scarcely an admiral or a general who has not ac- 
cepted foreign hospitality, and who has not German friends or 
relatives. Even the most bellicose of our newspapers have 
learnt to distinguish between governments and populations, 
to recognise that the whole business is one of ordering 
people to fight each other who, if left to themselves, would 
be perfectly ready to fraternise. You might write poems 
in revulsion against the hideous absurdity of modern wars, 
and cases of special heroism against odds on the part of 
persons or communities may still stir the blood. But you 
will not be able to write poems on our automatic entrance 
into a war which began with the turning of a number of 
collaborate cogwheels. Poems are not written about the 
glumly determined performance of regrettable duties, which 
is what England’s part in this war comes to. This week I 
am having two officers billetted on me. I do not suppose 
they prefer Russians to Germans; and as for Servians, I 
am pretty certain that they have never seen any, and dont 
want to. Duty is duty and the “ stern daughter of the 
Voice of God: ” but our topsy-turvy civilisation is doing Its 


best to make her look like the daughter of the devil. 
SoLomon EaGLe. 
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NEW NOVELS 


Wild Honey. By Cynruta Stocxiey. Constable. 6s. 


Tents of a Night. Smith, Elder. 
6s. 

These two books are food for tastes not merely different, but 
opposite. Wild Honey is ambitious, not to say violent: it 
deals with vivid adventure and tempestuous emotion, with the 

sions usually described as elemental. Tents of a Night is 
gentle and mild in theme and treatment. There is a further dif- 
ference. Tents of a Night succeeds in what it scts out to do, 
it is well written, it is satisfying. Wild Honey, with all its 
crude forcefulness, is not always well written ; it has moments 
and visions and thrills, true, but much of it is sound and 
fury, signifying nothing. It gives one the impression that 
Miss Stockley could do very much better if she tried. For, 
quite undeniably, the suggestion of force is there. 

If the theme of Wild Honey had to be summed in a phrase, 
the phrase would be “ Passion in Africa.” Certainly into 
the lights and colours of her scenes Miss Stockley succeeds 
in getting a passionate vibration: loves and hates are 
flaming and torrid and terrible. But she has a wider range 
than is indicated by any such summary, for one of the 
seven stories which form this volume is almost light comedy, 
while the others range from stirring adventure to mere 
ghastliness. Let me quote a passage which is as nearly 
typical of the whole as any one passage I can find, and 
which at the same time interprets the title for us: the 
“act” referred to is the act of cating honey : 

Who drinks Nile water must return to Egypt. Who wears veldschoens 
will return to the veld; who tastes of Africa’s perfumed honey can 
never again content him with the honey of pallid Europe. Vivienne 
could not know that by her act she was being initiated into the fellow- 
ship of that great band whose hearts wil! never more be free of the 
thrilling, exquisite power of Africa’s claw. She only knew that some 
strange taste of strange life went from the honey into her very being, 
and that she had never lived before as she lived in that moment. Life 
had been waiting for her behind a veil, and now she drew nearer the 

veil and from behind it came the perfume of stephanotis and cactus 
bloom and wild honey, the murmuring of rivers, the music of trees. 
Africa was wild honey and wild honey was Africa. It had got into her 
blood. Gone to her brain. Oh! the sweetness of it! The flame of 
skies and flowers! Time and space here for dreams! Here the rats 
end mice of life—malice, intrigue, slander, all the gibbering, gnawing 
things that can make life hell—were absent. Here one pressed one’s 
lips to life and felt the thrill of the kiss swinging up and down every 
vein in one’s body. 

It is probably unnecessary to add that Vivienne was not 
alone when she performed this mystical and symbolical rite. 
She was not exactly a nice girl, Vivienne: she was proud 
and selfish, and more than a trifle unscrupulous. But much 
can and must be forgiven to anyone who has the exciting 
experience of being lost on the veld, and losing her memory 
for days, and being picked up by a dangerous brute of a 
fellow with a “* dark, coarse face,” and being succoured by a 
silent, tanncd man with light-grey eyes. The hero of Miss 
Stockley’s second story, Common or Garden Earth, had blue 
eves: 


By Mary FIinpwater. 


Blue as the inner light of a glacier, with something of the ice’s quality 
in their steady stare—a fighter’s eyes, hard as a rock that you cannot 
break with dynamite : the kind of eyes that women forgive anything to. 





That last sentence is significant of something in the book’s 
whole tone. When a man in one of the other stories sings 
“Have you forgotten, love, so soon?” and _ Tosti’s 
Adieu, you feel not so much that those are just the songs 
he would have sung (though that is perfectly truc), as that 
they fit in with the mode and mood of the entire story and 
all the other stories. (It is only fair to add that the man 
sings also Schubert’s Serenade: but Schubert somehow 
seems incongruous.) Occasionally Miss Stockley allows 
herself to say things like this: “ But Bat was non est” : 


“As per the example set by numerous other couples ”’ ; 
“ Bettington and his guest dined chez Lucullus that evening ” 
—but these are rare lapses. That The Mollmeit of the 
Mountain and Watchers by the Road should afflict one with 
real nausea is, in its way, a tribute to the way in which 
they are told. The former deals with a form of educated 
and sophisticated cannibalism, the latter culminates in the 
claborate disfiguring of a child’s face. I hope I am. no 
pedant on the subject of what is and what is not fit for 
artistic treatment. Meredith’s 
My dear, these things are life, 
And life, some think, is worthy of the Muse, 

gives sufficient answer to most objections to this theme or 
that. What I am wondering is whether, in this case, the 
treatment is artistic. But Miss Stockley conveys her effect, 
her thrill, and if you like that sort of thing you should read 
her. 


Miss Findlater secludes a little corner of the world, and 
deals gently by it. Her tones are low: she works in greys 
and silvers. She takes her heroine, Anne Hepburn, abroad 
on an ordinary kind of holiday, with a long-suffering uncle 
and a conventional aunt ; she gives Anne, indeed, one vivid 
experience, a narrow escape from death in a quicksand, but 
for the rest the adventures are moods, discomforts of mind 
and body subtly reacting on each other ; spiritual experiences 
not the less spiritual, perhaps, for being implicated with 
usual trivialities, with the jar or harmony of personalities— 
and even of trams and hotels. 


The theme is simplicity itself, and may be outlined in a 
few sentences. Anne is ill-at-case with life, she wears (as 
the breezy, John-Bullish, Jimmy Fordyce tells her) “ blue 
spectacles.” Other things being equal, she is melancholy, 
and not contented. The schoolgirl Barbara, with her 
intense “ aliveness,”” her modern assurance, her genial 
swectness and bravery and ready happiness of temperament, 
forms a most effective contrast. Anne’s melancholy 
deepens towards tragedy because the object of her romantic 
affection, Captain Voinovich, though he returns her love, 
yields to his mother’s counsels of prudence and contracts 
himself to a charming French widow who (unlike Anne and 
Voinovich) has money. It all turns out rather ironically, 
as things have a way of doing in real life : for it is ultimately 
not the dashing foreigner but the sturdy Englishman (Anne’s 
rejected suitor) who marries the charming widow, and Anne 
is left unwed and unlamenting. But that is not the point. 
The book’s charm and value depends very little on mere 
plot. The one incident that essentially matters is the 
sudden coming near to death, and that matters because it 
opens Anne’s eyes—or, if you prefer it, removes the blue 
spectacles. It saves her from the passionate gloom of her 
tragedy, and the milder discontents of her whole existence : 
it re-adjusts all values for her. It is impossible to give, 
whether by abstraction or quotation, any idea of the extra- 
ordinary lifelikeness of the story. That effect is attained 
by the quiet accumulation of innumerable convincing 
touches, each in itself too small and too simple to attract 
notice. Voinovich, for instance, is a Montenegrin: he is 
referred to by different characters as Bulgarian, Croatian, 
Roumanian, Greek—just the sort of silly little mistake that 
occurs so abundantly all round us, and that most “ realists ”’ 
omit because they do not notice it. Where a whole picture 
is made up of such details, selection is difficult. I choose a 
brief pen-picture of two people who are no more than a 
little part of the shifting background to the story : 


Anne beheld two figures trail across the platform—the man and the 
painted woman from Couvances. Ten days had not improved their 
condition. She wore an even more showy costume than before. Her 
lips were scarlet as sealing wax under her white veil ; her sunken cheek; 
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almost blue ; also she carried another very big hat in a paper bag. He 
just trailed along after her, a cigarette between his lips, as if he noticed 
nothing. The tie that bound them was evidently very near the snapping- 
point now .. . . Again Anne felt the same keen edge of pity at her 
heart. 

At the end we leave Anne whispering in her uncle’s ear : 
“I have found out that this world, just as it is, is so delight- 
ful *’—and in rejecting in her own heart the “ sober, second- 
hand form of bliss ” which, she feels, is represented by her 
uncle’s (and aunt’s) assurance that they have been “ quite 
happy.” As I said, Miss Findlater attempts only a corner 
of life. 

GERALD GOULD. 


THE TRANSFORMATION OF 
AMERICAN SOCIALISM 


The Legislative Program of the Socialist Party: Record of 
the Work of the Socialist Representatives in the State 
Legislatures of the United States, 1899-1913; with 
account of efforts of the Party in Direct Legislation. 
Bulletin No.1. By Ernetwyn Miuts. The Socialist 
Party National Office, 803 West Madison Strect, 
Chicago. 25 cents. 

For many years there was no Socialism in the world so 
old-fashioned and unthinking, so dogmatic and doctrinaire, 
and consequently so feeble and futile, as that of the United 
States. Even yet the Socialist Press, so far as seen in England, 
partakes of these qualities, because the Press always presents 
the ideas of a generation which is dying out. Moreover, 
American books on Socialism still maintain a tradition of 
orthodoxy, a lip-worship of worn-out phrases, a reverence 
for the law and the prophets, which surprises Englishmen. 

But in the Socialists themselves change has come. The 
Socialist Party, formed in 1901, has made astounding statis- 
tical progress, and the headquarters in Chicago show an acti- 
vity in practical affairs which is refreshing to the Fabian 
disposition. Now for the first time we have before us a 
connected account of the policy and practice of the American 
Socialists, which is extraordinarily different from any 
other document which we have scen emanating from official 
American Socialism. In the whole sixty-four pages we have 
not noticed a single reference to Marx, to the law of value, 
the economic interpretation of history, the iron law of 
wages, and the other phrases which make up the orthodox 
Socialist ritual. The strange repellent vocabulary of 
“ fakirs ” and “ thugs,” of capitalists and comrades, gene- 
rally used by American Socialists, is entirely absent. The 
whole book is written in simple though graphic language, and 
it tells us what we want to know as we prefer to know it. 

The United States is virtually a continent occupied by a 
population as large as those of France and Germany com- 
bined. Each of its forty-six States governs its territory 
by means of a Legislature of two Houscs with an clected 
Governor ; and, subject to the Federal constitution, which 
reserves certain matters for the Fedcral Government, and 
the State’s own constitution, cach State can enact whatever 
laws on whatever subject it pleases. Apparently it pleases 
the States to enact many laws. In Kansas, in 1913, we are 
told that “ fully 1,000 Bills were presented and about 300 
new laws were passed, about twenty of which were said to 
be of importance and value to the people’s welfare.” 

In Wisconsin in 1907 the Socialists introduced 72 different 
Bills during this one session, 15 of which were finally carried. 
In 1911 they introduced no less than 260, of which 67 were 
enacted into law. Altogether in 1913 258 Bills were 
introduced by Socialists in nine States, of which 82 were 
carried, whilst 14 “ similar” Bills were also passcd. This 


wholesale legislation results in somewhat hasty procecdings. 


“The Kansas Legislature resorts occasionally to what js 
known as the ‘ bulk roll call.’ Sometimes as many as 
25 Bills were being read at the same time by their various 
authors in babbling confusion. Then the representatives 
voted aye or nay, usually aye, as the roll was called. The 
first time the Senate Bills were considered in bulk there 
were actually 29 presented. The enacting clause was all 
that was read; then the speaker ordered the clerk to eal} 
the roll. When Mr. Wilson’s name was called he said: 
‘I have sometimes taken my medicine with my eyes shut, 
but I seriously object to shutting my eyes to this full dose of 
29 Senate Bills without the House having even ten minutes 
to read them.’ ” 

A classification of the subjects of the 258 Socialist Bills 
of 1913 is given; 80 are called Labour, 29 Municipal, 26 
Courts, 21 State, 20 Elections; these are the big lines, 
Amongst the smaller are Domestic Relations 4, Liquor 
Traffic 2, Militarism 2, and “*‘ Woman Suffrage ” 2. 

The representation of Socialism in these legislatures is 
still extremely small. In 1913 there were only nineteen 
representatives in nine States, three of them Senators and 
the rest Congressmen. (In the Federal Assembly there is 
no Socialist at all.) But the fact that thirty-two Bills 
introduced by these tiny minorities have been passed shows 
two somewhat unexpected things: that Socialist law 
drafting must have already reached the thoroughly practical 
stage. and secondly that party organisation must be far 
less rigid in American State legislatures than is generally 
supposed in England. The Americans have one very 
sensible arrangement. The drafting of Bills is done by paid 
officials, as we learn from the statement that Mr. Morrill, 
who introduced twenty-cight measures into the Massa- 
chusetts Legislature, “found the drafting clerks failed to 
grasp the economic view point of the Socialists, and he has 
been compelled to draft many Bills himself.” 

Altogether this pamphlet throws a great deal of light on 
the new spirit in American Socialism and the actual methods 
of government of the greatest democracy the world has yet 
seen. 


THE RENAISSANCE 


The Renaissance. ‘By Epiru Sicne.. Williams & Norgate : 
Home University Library. 1s. net. 

“The weak clement of the movement was emotionalism 

. it had no conscience, no rudder to steer by.” “ What 
was the bond which made the many Renaissances of all the 
States and towns and nations into one ?_ There was obviously 
the search after beauty, but there was a far deeper quest of 
which this was but the part: there was the search after 
unity.” Miss Sichel, striking this note in her introduction, 
filled us with misgiving. Would she give substance to these 
sentences, and bring her book up to the highest level of the 
Home University Library—say, to that of Mr. G. L. Strachey’s 
Landmarks in French Literature? It would be difficult, 
but just possible. But it soon became evident that all she 
means is that characters like Benvenuto Cellini and painters 
like the Venetians knew no moral restraints, that men like 
Leonardo da Vinci and Poliziano aimed at possessing all 
knowledge, that there was a gencral desire to reconcile 
Paganism and Christianity in one harmonious whole of 
beauty. Thus her generalisations remain empty and limp, 
in no vital relation to the facts. In a book in such a serics 
this is a grave fault, which seems to be connected with a 
certain one-sidedness in the treatment of its vast subject. 
Miss Sichel has much to say about the growth of the visual 
arts, a good dea! about literature and religion, very little 


about science and philosophy. That is why her book has a 
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chaotic effect; with the traditional bias towards exag- 
gerating the importance of Renaissance art, it is no wonder 
she is reduced to the traditional phrases and seeks in vain 
for some clue to those turbulent centuries in which, between 
1400 and 1600, the modern world was born. ésthetically 
the principal gift of that age to Europe was, after all, 
nothing better than that doubtful thing, taste, while its 
abiding interest is that then for the first time the human 
intellect began to be set free on a large scale. Miss Sichel 
seems not to have noticed (or if she has she does not mind) 
that art, once commercialised, became what it still is, a 
thing of patrons and connoisseurs ; else she might have given 
less space to Lorenzo the Magnificent and Leonardo da 
Vinci and more to the beginnings of mathematics and 
science. 

Within these limits she marshals a mass of detail with 
great skill. She knows that it does not do to be too 
abstract, that “tendencies” and “currents” are pale 
ghosts, and that the vivid touch tells. She would fain be 
at home, like Macaulay, in everyone’s back shop. Yet 
somehow her pictures of the bottega at Florence, of the 
wickedness of the Popes, of the activities of artists, poets 
and educators in Italy, France, Germany, and England, 
do not live ; they have the fixed, waxen look of a scene from 
Romola, or of those coloured German models of Greek 
temples which are among the most dépressing features of 
archeological museums. Facts are queer things, alive in 
one man’s hand, persistently and perversely dead in 
another’s. And generalisations are even queerer. If they 
are the fruit of real reflection on life they hold our attention 
even when they do not compel our assent ; we read them, as 
Bagehot said we read Bishop Butler, with a growing dis- 
inclination to disagree. If, as we read Miss Sichel, this 
disinclination markedly abstains from setting in, the reason 
perhaps is that her book shows no real reflection on life, 
but only reflection on art and letters, so far as they are the 
surface of life. She fails to mention no name of importance 
(Pierre Charron is the most striking omission), and she 
selects, very brightly, the most amusing information about 
each ; but she does not make us long once more to read the 
books and enjoy the pictures she appraises. 


GREAT FOLK 


On the Left of a Throne: a Personal Study of James, Duke 
of Monmouth. By Mrs. Evan Nepean. Low. 10s. 6d. 
net. 

The House of Cecil. By G. Ravenscrorr Dennis. Con- 
stable. 10s. 6d. net. 


Elizabeth and Mary Stuart. By Frank A. Mumsy. Con- 
stable. 10s. 6d. net. 


It was the parent of a student at one of our younger 
Universities who observed that his son should study history 
because it was all about ladics and gentlemen. The judg- 
ment, as Mr. Belloc said of a certain professor, is precipitate 
and tinged with a certain bias, but it expresses with 
some accuracy the sources of popular interest in pub- 
lished history ; the subject has a suburban appeal, which 
is too rarely recognised. There is nothing that kind hearts 
love more than coronets, and the exercise of simple faith 
in Norman blood is profoundly enjoyable. It is uninteresting 
to observe celebrities at the bar of history, but it is always 
fun to see them in the Divorce Court. History, properly 
understood, is the Social Intelligence of the past; it is 
almost as good as a newspaper. That is why this country 
is supplied with a stream of historical publications which is 
the envy of the Continent; they are expensive and they 


have no index, but they are sumptuously upholstered in 
heraldic covers, and, above all, they are Human Documents. 
It is a comfort to know that, whilst ignorant foreigners persist 
in writing about the Seven Years’ War and the Industrial 
Revolution, the distinguished author of Ten Toadies of 
the Court of Louis XV. has in advanced composition a 
study of the Spanish statesman Peccadillo. We may con- 
gratulate ourselves that England is England yet. 

Mrs. Nepean was in grave danger of producing a publication 
of thisclass. The career of Monmouth has all the Stuart fascin- 
ation of incompetence, and his politics were delightfully in- 
volved with his naughtiness; but by a miracle she has 
managed to escape the obvious pitfalls. She writes a very 
pleasant book, which is not exactly history and not exactly 
scandal; it is rather an interesting conversation about an 
extremely good-looking young man. Mrs. Nepean is tem 
peramentally a strong monarchist ; but since her loyalty is 
unsatisfied with the Houses of Orange and Hanover, she is 
driven to the Stuarts. The romantic appeal of the House of 
Hanover is perhaps its weakest point; politicians are 
attracted by its utility, and romanticists sometimes fall to 
the Vitellian fascinations of George IV., but constitu- 
tionally loyal persons are invariably Jacobites. It is 
unfortunate, because otherwise Mrs. Nepean might have 
written an equally pleasant book about a more important 
subject; there was romance in the career of George II. 
Her extracts from Monmouth’s pocket-book are inte- 
resting; the receipt “to make bouts and choos hold out 
water” has a military value, and the thirty command- 
ments derived from Socrates, Plato, Aristotle, and Cicero 
are delightful: “ Connois avant que d’aimer” is a prin- 
ciple which should have been more widely known at the 
Court of Charles IL., and “ Ne soit pas trop prompt” is 
the foundation of all diplomacy. The portraits are well 
reproduced, and there are some poems in the manner of Mr. 
Kipling. 

Mr. Dennis’s undertaking is more alarming; the Cecils 
have made history, and history is apt to be poor reading, 
but in the main the author has kept to the quiet paths of 
biography, and his excavations among the obscurer Cecils 
of the eighteenth century are quite original. The career of 
the late Lord Salisbury is perhaps too recent and too full to 
be stated in fifty pages, and there is something a little un- 
fortunate in the quotation “ in the strength and independence 
of Austria lie the best hopes of European stability and 
peace.” The noble Marquess’s money was not infrequently 
attracted by the wrong horse. 

Mr. Mumby’s book is a really useful collection of docu- 
ments; he is ploughing bravely through Tudor history, 
and his reproduction of contemporary correspondence 
deserves every praise. He is a historian with a sense of 
arrangement ; prosit. 


SHORTER NOTICE 
The Diary of Adam Tas (1705-1706). Edited, with an Introduction, 


etc., by Leo Foucne. Longmans. 12s. net. 

In 1699 Willem Adriaan van der Stel became the Dutch Governor of 
Cape Colony. He at once proceeded to exploit the country by illegally 
acquiring a huge farm, and selling the produce to the vessels of the 
Dutch East India Company. The local farmers objected, and formed 
an unofficial protest committee, of which the secretary was Adam Tas. 
In 1706 Van der Stel arrested him and caused him to be kept in prison 
for more than a year, until the complaints against the Governor at last 
reached Holland and the unpopular official was dismissed. 

At the time of the arrest of Tas a diary of his was confiscated. This 
document, which contains an admirable picture of his life and sur- 
roundings, was known to exist at The Hague, but in an incomplete 
state. Recently, however, a better copy was discovered in Cape Town, 
and the collation of the two gives us almost the whole diary. Professor 
Fouché has made use of the diary here, with several other documents 
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relating to Tas, to attempt to provide a final answer to the question 
whether the farmer was a South African Hampden or, as also has been 
alleged, an unprincipled scoundrel. The results of the investigation 
are all in favour of Tas and against the Governor. There is no doubt 
at all that the latter made use of his official position to compete unfairly 
with the colonists. In his concluding chapter Professor Fouché says of 
the rebellious farmers that “‘ it may be said with justice that they laid 
the foundations of our political consciousness.” 

The whole of this book, we should add, is printed both in Dutch and 
in English, and the homely wording of the diary has been rendered with 


appropriate archaisms. 


THE CITY 
A FEW weeks ago I complained of the paucity of 


material at the disposal of financial writers. 

There was simply nothing happening worth com- 
menting upon. Things have changed with a vengeance, and 
the writer on financial subjects finds himself in a new world, 
from which all the familiar landmarks have disappeared. 
We find ourselves in a country with a forced paper currency, 
a moratorium, cut off from communication with several 
great countries and—most incredible of all—with the Stock 
Exchanges closed. So far as the general public is concerned, 
the measures taken by the Government, in concert with the 
commercial community, to provide currency, appear to have 
been efficacious and the panic has been ended. If any very 
bad news came, it might break out again, but the country 
would then be in a more prepared state. So far as the 
banking and financial community is concerned, however, 
danger is by no means over, for if people were called upon to 
fulfil their obligations, universal bankruptcy would result. 
The fact is that, owing to the inability of discount houses, 
merchants and others, to receive amounts due to them from 
abroad, they are incapable of meeting their engagements. 
By its arrangements with the banks the Government is 
really lending its own credit to save firms in this position, 
and how it will all work out remains to be seen. 


* * * 


The big banks find themselves in a most embarrassing 
position. The fall in values, based on the last quotations 
available, has been so enormous that in nearly every case 
the security held by them is not sufficient to cover them. 
If, however, they demand more margin, and, that not being 
forthcoming, sell the collateral for what it will fetch, they 
find themselves in the difficulty that, first, it is practically 
impossible to sell any of the collateral, and, second, if they 
were to buy it themselves at their own valuation they would 
bring about widespread ruin, besides incurring an odium 
which they can hardly afford to risk. The commercial 
community is also taking alarm, as is shown by the fact that 
the General Purposes Committee of the London Chamber of 
Commerce has informed the Government that, while they 
fully agree with the banking community being afforded the 
fullest possible measure of support by the Government, they 
consider this should be given only on the clear understanding 
that the bankers, in their turn, will afford similar support to 
the industrial and trading communities, so that they may be 
able to carry on business and keep their workers employed. 
In other words, Government help to the bankers must not 
be made merely with a view to helping them out of their 
difficulties, but to enable the trade and industry of the 
country to go on. Meantime the people who have large 
amounts on current account with their bankers do not find 
themselves at liberty to withdraw them, but are informed 
that their cheques for “ reasonable amounts ” will be cashed. 


* * x 


The closing of the Stock Exchange is so serious a matter 





(for it, of course, prevents people from turning into cash the 
only class of security which they had looked upon as being 
readily negotiable) that some people are wondering why it 
should not be opened for cash dealings only. Most of the 
transactions on the English Stock Exchanges are effected 
for the settlement which takes place twice monthly ; this, 
together with the means of deferring payment for stocks 
purchased and deferring delivery of stocks sold, by means 
of the “ carry over ”’ system, facilitates speculation, but that 
objection does not apply to dealings for cash, whereby 
stocks purchased or sold have to be paid for or delivered, as 
the case may be, on the day following the bargain. This 
method has been in force on some of the foreign and American 
Stock Exchanges for years. I have asked several stock- 
brokers why the Stock Exchange should not reopen on this 
or some other lines, and they all state that it is impossible, 
and that the moment it were to open, a large number of 
firms would immediately have to declare themselves 
insolvent. First, there is an account open on the part of 
speculators who, in view of the heavy losses now showing, 
would be unable to pay their differences ; then there is the 
inability of brokers who have been carrying on business for 
clients resident abroad—and this business is of huge dimen- 
sions—whose clients are unable to remit even if they so 
desire ; and, above all, there is the danger, I am told, that 
if the Stock Exchange were to open and the daily quotations 
were to be published, of a further fall on account of many 
people wishing to realise, and each additional fall (which 
would be greatly accentuated on receipt of any bad news) 
would still further depreciate the security the stockbrokers 
have lodged with their bankers against loans. So far as the 
Stock Exchange is concerned, ‘therefore, it looks as though 
we were in a vicious circle, and that a general resumption of 
business is not likely for some time to come. In order to 
float its new loan the Government will probably be desirous 
of there being some quotation for existing Government 
loans; some arrangenients may, therefore, be made for a 
market in a few such securities. Meantime, of course, a 
certain amount of business is being done by a few London 
houses outside the Stock Exchange, which have seized the 
opportunity of extending their business with the hundreds 
of provincial brokers. These houses and brokers are 
exchanging lists of securities they have for sale or desire to 
purchase, and already there are indications that some people 
with cash available are seizing the opportunity to pick up 
bargains. Personally, I think this attitude a little prema- 
ture, although if the war should be short it may prove to be 
correct. The securities which the people of this sort are 
enquiring for are Consols, Canadian Pacifics, Southern 
Pacifics, Shell Transport, armament companies’ shares, and 
the shares of certain industrial companies; but there are 
not nearly so many bargains knocking about as people might 
think : holders are not selling at panic prices. There appears 
to be some anxiety to sell Midland Railway Deferred, which 
is due perhaps to the fact that that stock was the favourite 
speculative counter among Home Rails, a large amount of 
which was pawned with the banks—in other words, people 
have been speculating in these stocks with money borrowed 
from the banks. 
* * aE 


Although the war is going to entail widespread suffering 
throughout the country—and in the City, which is so 
dependent upon foreign business and Stock Exchange 
transactions, distress is already very great—there is no doubt 
that in the long run British industry will, in some directions, 
benefit. Take the iron and steel trade for example. 
During the last year or so British makers have practically 
had to give up the struggle and have seen orders filched from 
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them by German, Belgian” and}French manufacturers who 
were accepting contracts at ten shillings or more per ton 
lower than the cost to the home manufacturers. Now, 
however, the shipbuilders, the tube companies, and other 
large consumers who placed their orders abroad find that 
delivery cannot be effected owing to the war and have to 
give rush orders to the home manufacturers, who have 
naturally increased their prices considerably. Thus, during 
the week, stecl ship plates have risen in price from £6 to 
£7 5s. per ton, and angles from £6 5s. to £7 per ton. Further 
increases are almost certain. So it is with many other 
products. For the time being, the collapse of credit will 
restrict consumption all the world over, but Europe is not 
the entire world, and countries like Argentina, Brazil, 
Canada, etec., although seriously affected by the monctary 
crisis, will not come to an entire standstill, and will require 
rails, rolling stock, bridges, and those other articles which 
only manufacturing countries can supply; and with the 
entire manhood of Germany, France, Belgium, and Austria 
in the field, there remain only the United States and Great 
Britain among the manufacturing nations to supply these 
requirements. But this is looking ahead a bit, and the next 
few months are going to be a trying time. The United 
States will benefit enormously and are singularly fortunate 
in having a splendid crop this year. 
Emit Davies. 


FINANCIAL ITEMS 


George Newnes.—It was a fortunate day for this company when Sir 
George Riddell bought up the 130,000 shares formerly held by the 
founder of this business and associated himself with the management. 
Ever since 1904—5 the company had been going downhill. Dividends, 
which for the first eight years had been on a satisfactory 10 per cent. 
basis, had fallen to 1} per cent., and then painfully struggled up to 
2} per cent. But for the year 1912-13 profits rose to £80,000, for the 
first time in many years something (£20,000) was placed to reserve, 
and a dividend of 15 per cent. was paid. For 1913-14 the record was 
again broken with a profit of £81,000, but shareholders will not benefit. 
In face of the European war and the certainty of a huge falling-off in 
circulation, advertising revenue will undoubtedly decrease, and the 
directors do not propose to weaken the company’s position by the 
payment of dividends. This not only applies to the ordinary shares 
but to the half-year’s preference dividend to June last. Certainly the 
cash position at that date was excellent, for trading debts and customers’ 
obligations were approximately equal, and there were cash £101,000 
and investments £41,000. As the balance of preference dividend would 
absorb only £12,500 and 10 per cent. on the ordinary would take 
£20,000, it is quite evident that the directors’ view of the company’s 
near future is extremely pessimistic. 


Whitbread & Co. (Brewers).—For the fourth year in succession 
ordinary shareholders get a dividend of 4 per cent. (twelve years ago 
they were getting 11 per cent.). The net profit is £1,000 more at 
£126,500, but this is a small increase in a year unusually good for the 
brewery trade. The company writes off nothing this year, apparently, 
against its properties. Last year it used £300,000 of its reserve to 
reduce the book value of its licensed properties, and £600,000 is said 
to have been allocated out of revenue during the past seven years for 
that purpose. Yet these balance-sheet items show no signs of decrease. 
Fortunately the directors have been able to call in a number of loans, 
and the debts owing to the company have now been reduced by £56,000 
to £765,000. Depositors have withdrawn balances amounting to 
£49,000, leaving the company’s liability in this respect £152,000. It 
would be too much to expect any increase in the ordinary dividend 
for the current year. 


Farrow’s Bank.—Every man is entitled to make the best of his 
own case, and we certainly do not complain when Mr. Farrow rubs in 
year after year the fact that, taking the proportion of capital and 
reserve to liabilities to the public, his institution compares favourably 
with other Metropolitan and provincial joint-stock banks. Un- 
doubtedly he had to fight hard enough for recognition by his big 
brothers. But when the directors’ report speaks of banks having a 
capital of £1,000,000 it is as well to note that the actual paid-up capital 
of Farrow’s at June 30th, 1914, was £353,616. Profit has increased 
from £23,922 for 1912-13 to £30,811, and a dividend of 7 per cent. is 
again paid. The liabilities, apart from capital account, total £1,236,700, 
which represents an increase since the previous accounts of £256,700. 
Including “ investments,” the “ quick ” assets amount to £1,561,000 
a book margin of £325,000. But what proportion of the £551,000 
“Investments *’ is really available ? They include freehold and lease- 
hold properties and other investments the nature of which is not 
hinted at. This is not satisfactory, and the recent paternal letter 
from the chairman to the bank’s clients conveys a sense of uneasiness. 
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i which is the only sectional 

bookcase that does not 


give an “‘office’’ appear- 
ance to one’s room. The 


Sectional Bookcase 


is handsome in appearance, beauti- 
fully made, and moderate in cost. 
. is made to any desired sizes and 
of any wood. Do not —~—— a 
bookcase before seeing the interest- 
ing illustrated price list, which may 
be had post free from the inventors 
and only manufacturers :— 


WILLIAM BAKER & CO., 





UBLIC HOUSE REFORM.—The People’s Refreshment House 

Association Limited, founded by the Bishop of Chester, manages 
124 licensed Inns. Ask for Report, take {1 shares. Five per cent. 
paid regularly since 1899.—P.R.H.A., Broadway Chambers, West- 
minster. 


Be SCHOOL (Under the management of the Society of 
Friends). For full particulars apply to the Headmaster, Bootham 
School, York. 


PRIVATE PREPAID ADVERTISEMENTS. 
Situations Vacant and Wanted, Articles for Sale or Wanted, one penny per word, 
minimum 30 words. If replies are to be sent to a box number, care of Tuz New 
STATESMAN, sixpence extra must be enclosed for postage. 





TO BE LET, SOLD, OR WANTED. 
eURNISHED COTTAGE wanted for a couple of months. South or 


East Coast preferred.—Address Box 260, New Statesman, 10 Great Queen 
Street, London, W.C. 


OTTAGE TO LET.—Charmingly situated. 12 miles north from 
London. Two sitting rooms, 4 bedrooms, dressing, and bathrooms, etc. 5 gns. 
weekly. Open to offer.—Mrs. Coss, Wealdstone House, Middlesex. 


| O BE LET ON LEASE OR SOLD “Pretty BUNGALOW 

COTTAGE, with about en acre of ground, near village, and about two miles 
from station; seventeen miles from London-—Apply Secretary, Bangors, Iver, 
Bucks. 


O BE LET OR SOLD.—suRBITON. Leasehold property for sale, 
£600; 74 years to run. Double-fronted, semi-detached, non-basement, red 

brick house, in sound repair. Three sitting rooms, seven bed, dressing, bath, box 
room, &c. Small, pleasant and well-kept garden; quiet road, but convenient for 
trams, river and station. Call or write.—Occupier, 6 Claremont Gardens, Surbiton 








TNIVERSITY LECTURER at Cambridge wishes TO LET his HOUSE. 

furnished, for one year. Four reception rooms, five bedrooms, nursery 

bath th. and c.), convenient offices; large garden; electric light ; telephone ; on 

bus route; low terms.—Apply Mrs. W. T. Layton, The Milestone, Hills Road, 
Cambridge 





W ANTED.—countRY COTTAGE (4 bedrooms), South or East Coast, for 
four weeks.—Mrs. Horton, Lulgarth, Highfield Lane, Southampton. 


AVERSHAM HEIGHTS.—MODERN HOUSE for SALE; half acre 
garden, three reception-rooms, five bedrooms and box-rooms ; close to river 

and within twenty minutes of Reading station. Fuller details on application to 
“'M. M.,"’ Box 258, Toe New Statesman, 10, Great Queen Street, Kingsway, W.C. 


OUNTRY HOUSE, in Pine Country, TO LET OR SELL.—Five 
reception, 10 bed and dressing and 2 bath rooms, 2 staircases and good 
offices; picturesque garden, glorious views, orchards and meadow; stables and 
garage—rooms over; about 7 acres.—T. Kincston, The Highlands, Shortheath, 
Farnham, Surrey 


POSITION VACANT. 
ANTED—COMPANION HOUSEKEEPER. Good manager, 


some experience in nursing, fairly tall.—Apply by letterto Mrs. Arwstrona, 
17, Croxteth Grove, Liverpool. 





POSITION WANTED. 
pus seees MANAGER WANTS POSITION OF TRUST. 


Thorough knowledge of trade, wide experience and good reputation.— 
Address Box 261, New Staresman, 10 Great Queen Street, London, ; 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
OMFORTABLE HOME, trained nurse's house, invalid, chronic, 


maternity ; kindest care of aged ; terms moderate.—P. G., 85 Chichele Road 
Cricklewood. 
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To those in search of an Ideal Holiday 


THE FABIAN 
SUMMER SCHOOL 


EIGHTH SESSION BARROW HOUSE, near KESWICK 


Is still open for bookings from now until the second week in 
September. The School is not confined to members of the 
Society or to persons of any particular school of thought. The 
organised programme of lectures is being continued as arranged. 


ROGRAMME 


August 16th—September 12th 


The lecturers and subjects’ will 
include Mr. A. Clutton Brock on 
The Nature and Value of Art; Mr. 
F.W. Jowett, M.P., on Representative 
Government; Dr. Haden Guest on 
The Co-operation of the Individual 


Inclusive terms: {1 8s. to £2 5s. per 
week, according to accommodation. 
These terms include fees for Lectures. 
Non-residents, for whom a variety of 
hotels and lodgings are available 
within a mile or two, may attend all 
the lectures and discussions and 
participate in the excursions on 
payment of ss. per week. 








in the Future Socialism; the Rev. 
P. C. T. Widdrington on The Xela- 
tion of the Church to the Socialist 
Movement; Mr. A. D. Lindsay 
on The Philosophy of Bergson; Mr. 
Emil Davies on The Possibilities of 
the Post Office; Professor Edith 
Morley on The,gUniversity in the 
Democratic Sta; Miss Lilian M. 
Wisitehouse on Primitive Woman. 
Other lecturers will be Messrs. H. 
D. Harben and Dr. Lawson Dodd. 
There will be classes in Swedish 
Drill and organised excursions. 


Barrow House is a fine old mansion 
magnificently situated on the banks 
of Derwentwater, with fifty acres of 
splendidly wooded grounds, in which 
are the well-known Barrow Falls. 
The views of the Cumberland 
mountains and the Lake from 
different parts of the estate are 
unequalled. Full descriptive pro- 
spectus of the School and forms of 
application may be had from the 
Secretary, William Stephen Sanders, 
Fabian Office, 3 Clement’s Inn, 
Strand, London, W.C. wo Wo4 


Applications for accommodation should be made 
at once to The Manager, Barrow House, Keswick 
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